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fotes. 
ENGLISH PHRASES AND ETYMOLOGIES. 


1, “Manner,” in “all manner of men” (O.E. 
“all mannere men”), replaced O.E. kin in alles 
kinnes, alskins, alkin, &e. The kin originally 
being a suffix, as in man-kin-d. (See my Historical 
Accidence, under the suffix—kind.) 

2. The Norse prefix tor- (Goth. tus-, Gr. dvs-, 
Sansk. dus-) is used as an independent word (in 
the Old English Northern dialect hard, difficult : 
- pat were to tor for to telle” (Sir Gawaine and the 
Green Knight). 

3. The prefix for-, in O.E. for-don, to ruin, 
destroy, has become a separate word in “ done for.” 

4. “Dislike” is comparatively a modern hybrid 
form. In King Lear the correct form, “ mislike,” 
is used. 

5. on Foolish.” In the Ay nbite of Inwyt, A.D. 
1340, foleant = foolish; and folliche = foolishly. 
In The Knight de la Tour Laundry, folyus, foleous 
= foolish. The hvbrid foolish is comparatively 
late, like rubbish. ~ j , 

6. “Braggart.” The Old English form is braq- 
gar or bragger. It has conformed to forms in 
-ard : Cf. Schollard (Whitlock). 

7. In the Early English translation of La Tour 
Laundry -double is used, as in Norman-French, for 





the suffix -fold—*“ a hundred -dou a hundred- 
fold. (In La Tour Laundry, “ fer dayes” occurs for 
“ forth dayes ”==Jate in the da Rampe a 
romp, “a woman that dede ansuere her husbonde 
afore straungeres like a rampe. 

8. “Everywhere.” Arguing from somewhere we 
look upon “everywhere” as every+where. This is 
wrong. In the thirteenth century it is ever + ihwer 

thwer + ge hwwer). 

} Nowhere = ne + owhere ; me 13 i 
ticle, as in none, neither: 
O.E. dhwer (4 ever, as in dwiht, aught, a-whit). 
Aywhere (anywhere , O.E. eghwer. 

9. O.E. dhwa = anyone; dhwet = anything. 
Under the influence of this hwat (what 
used as a substantive in the thirteenth century. 
In St. Katherine (A.p. 1210-20) we find anhwat 
one thing, something. In the Ormulwm we have 
maniq hwat; Ancren Riwle has little hwat; much 
hwat (Sir Gawaine and the Greei Knight), little 
hwat (Spenser). fluence, perhaps, 


negative par- 


ownere or oulnwere 


becomes 


There is some inti 
of wight in this use of what. 
10. “ As one that” 
(fourteenth century). 
As man that (%.). 
As be pet = as he that 
As peo pet 
As Ping pat 2 
As a wiht pat § 
11. Men in Chaucer is mostly used as an in- 
definite pronoun corresponding to the Southern 
Chaucer treats it as a singular form ; and it 
is doubtless merely another form of ti one. 
In the West Midland copy of St. K 
Titus MS. very common in t Bodleian and 
Royal MSS. never oc Ts, being 


by men or man, 


he that, as she that 


as 


a8 she that 


-as one th 


te, 


the rine 


ays replaced 


There is a curious corruption the Titus MS. : 

al tom quite 
ofcome %) = 

Royal MSS. 

12. The O.E. o8 Set 
12th and 13th centuries 
century) = to that (fourteent! 
fourteenth century, Ayenbite of 4 

13. Geond al (thirteenth cent 
fourteenth century). 

14, Hampole’s derivation oi 
worse, and eld, age: 


empty, for acome, or acome 
overcome, of the Bodleian and 


elevent century awoet 


thirteenth 
al-hwat 


“Swa es pe world ilk day apayrand 
For pe world til pe endewarde fast drawes, 
parfor pe world pat clerkes sees | 
Es als mykel to say als pe wer eld 
Pricke of Conscience, p. 41. 


18 helde, 


Spenser gives the same etymology from war and eld. 
The proverb, “the weaker goes to the wall,” may 
be traced back to the old expression, “ the weaker 
has the war,” i.¢., the worse. R. M. 
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LORD BYRON’S ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 
there let him lay.” 
280. 

A controversy has been recently revived in 
the Times, respecting the meaning and grammar 
of this much disputed passage, and modes of in- 
terpretation have been propounded, which, whether 
correct or not, completely change the ordinarily 
received ideas on the subject. 

With these interpretations I am not now con- 
cerned. Every reader will judge for himself, and 
adopt or reject according to his judgment or taste, 
for the latter has quite as much to do with the 
matter as the former. I merely wish to call 
attention to the extremely loose notions which 
appear to exist as to the nature of transitive and 
intransitive verbs. “There let him lay” has 
generally been considered a cockney colloquialism 
of the noble lord. To obviate this, one corre- 
spondent suggests the alteration “there let him 
pray.” Mr. Murray makes Jay into a verb tran- 
sitive, and runs on into the next stanza : 


** And dashest him again to earth : 
Childe Harold, cant. iv. 


* there let him lay 
The armaments which thunder-strike the walls,” Kc. 





which interpretation is scouted by others. 

The strangest idea is one broached by a corre- 
spondent with the initials M. C., who thus writes : 

“May I suggest that /ie and /ay, though conveniently 
used as intransitive and transitive, are identical in origin, 
were for a long time used indifferently, and are still so 
used in the common speech of many counties!” 

The writer seems to have some hazy notion of a 
connexion between lie and Jay, and of a difference 
of meaning ; but in what it consists, and how it 
came about, he seems not to have the faintest 
conception. If the two words were identical in 
origin, and used indiscriminately, it is not easy to 
see how any difference could ever have arisen. The 
true history of these words throws considerable 
light on the formation and adaptation of the 
Teutonic speech in its various dialects. The two 
forms are found in all the cognate languages. 
German, liegen, legen ; Anglo-Saxon, licgan, lec- 
gan ; Swedish, ligga, lagga ; Danish, ligge, legge ; 
Hollandish, ligge ny, leqge n. 

In the living languages, subjected to the wear and 
tear of fifteen hundred or two thousand years, we 
cannot expect to find the original forms preserved 
without corruption. 

It is fortunate that we possess in the Meceso- 
Gothic remains—the Sanskrit, so to speak, of the 
Teutonic race—illustrations of the language in 
course of formation. Here, the whole process is 
presented to our view. The intransitive verbs are 
the radical forms, such as ligan, to lie ; sitan, to sit ; 
reisan, to rise; with many others. These are all of 
the strong conjugational form, marking their 
preterites by a change of vowel, lag, sat, rais, &c. 
sy adding the syllable jan or yan to these preterites, 
another verb is formed, with a transitive significa- 


tion: from ligan, to lie ; lagjan, to lay ; from sitan, 
to sit ; satjan, to set; and so on. If we go back far 
enough in our own tongue, or in the High German, 
we find these forms, identical with those preserved 
in the Gothic. There is therefore a radical gram- 
matical difference between lie and lay. 
But M. C. is not content to rest here. 
proceeds in these audacious terms : 
“Byron, thank God, cared nought for grammar, 
Grammarians striving to better language by fixed rules, 
do their worst to kill it. Is English to becomea dead 
language? ..... If Byron, like the excellent Lindley, 
had written very correctly, he would not have been 
England’s second poet. Cataract and canal are irre- 
concileable ” ! 
I am considered by Lord Lyttelton somewhat of 
a heretic for defending Edmund Burke’s freedom 
from grammatical trammels, but what must be 
thought of the writer who can deliberately thank 
God for Byron’s bad grammar? One is reminded 
of Jack Cade :— 
“ Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of 
the realm in erecting a grammar school. Thou hast men 
about thee that usually talk of anoun anda verb ; and such 
abominable words as no Christian can endure to hear.” 
If Lord Byron’s fame rested on no better foun- 
dation than his caring nought for grammar, it 
would be very short-lived. Happily, his genius 
needs no such foolish apologies. He lives not 
because of his defects, but of his excellencies, and 
not the least for his grand simplicity and power of 
expression. Intelligibility and grammar are, or 
ought to be, convertible terms. J. A. Picton. 


He 


FIELD LORE: CARR = CARSE, 

I have given this name to a paper pleading for 
the preservation of the old field-names of the 
Northern Counties, for what they tell us of the past, 
and what they may teach in times to come, if they 
survive the changes of ownership, and arrange- 
ment for new modes of tillage, by which they are 
being wasted, where names of present significance 
are too often given. It is only in districts where 
there are few changes that names of such antiquity 
are preserved ; they are each mostly descriptive of 
the spot, long before the time of enclosures, or of 
title-deeds, unrecorded except in the old parish 
book of rating, where it is seen that each small 
possession has descended from time immemorial, 
in the same family ; and that serves all legal pur- 
poses. 

In local papers, field-names, including car, are 
often mentioned, and in our own, and near parishes ; 
but as all glossarists agree that carr is AS. fora 
reck, and Bosworth has no other meaning, I could 
find nothing to account for its belonging always t 
low-lying lands, often near rivers, till the Tight 
broke in when I discovered that ker is Danish, ® 
pool. Cardale here is a long hollow, with a pool in 
the middle. Carmoor is a wide flat waste. Some 
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have car as a prefix, some as a post-fix ; but the 
simple word and its meaning have utterly faded out 


of use and memory in Cumberland, though it occurs 


in descriptions of ancient parish boundaries in Burn 
and Nicolson; as “ The Karrs-mouth,” where Pow- 
beck falls into Wampool; and “Carr-syke,” in 
Wetheral parish. Seeing that some fields were to 
be let, near Carlisle, named “ Old Carrs,” I asked a 


friend to visit them, and let me know if they were 


rocky fields ; the answer was they are quite the re- 


verse—old meadows lying low by a river. Few of 


these names appear on maps, however, for they must 


have been swampy spots, without habitations or 


utility till a late period. In the low level of West 


Cumberland, and near the Solway, they are oftener 


seen, and were, no doubt, places of greater extent. 


In Yorkshire and Northumberland carr seems to 


be still in use as a pool; but even that most 
remarkable and extensive Potterie Carr, celebrated 


by Southey in The Doctor, does not appear in 
maps. His description is most lively of the sort of 
ground formerly named carr, of the changes it may 
undergo ; and he concludes by congratulating the 
reader that he has “not gone back to the ages 
when hyenas prowled over what is now Doncaster 
raceground, and great lizards took their pleasure 
in Potterie Carr. In Brockett’s Glossary carr is 


said to be ‘a pool, bog, flat marsh’; but the de- 


rivation of the word remains to be discovered.” 


I see Batley Carr, and Sheeps’ Car, and Har- 
low Car, where there are bath-springs, I believe, 
all in a Harrogate paper; and Hay Carr near Lan- 
caster. 


In the Lowlands of Scotland many names of 


places include car. I see it once as Carr in a list 


of pastoral names in Ross-shire, but there are 
numerous corries in the Highlands, and Celtic 


forms of the word. There is one Scottish term on 
which this old northern word throws a strong light— 
“Carse.” In Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary I find, 
— “Derivation uncertain. In Scotland, low and 
fertile land, generally that which is adjacent to a 
river. The term is often used to denote the whole 
of a valley that is watered by a river, as the Carse 
of Stirling, the Carse of Gowrie. Carse is some- 
times used as an adjective.” 

This is what the newest Scottish dictionary says 
of those remarkable places which have of late 
yielded up such curious remains to the arche- 
ologist. In Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land we are told that, “In the Carse of Falkirk a 
complete boat was dug up at a depth of five 
fathoms, not far from the town, and therefore 
remote from any navigable river. Among the 


remains of the same Carse in the Museum of 


Edinburgh is a canoe, found in making the 
Union Canal at a depth of twenty feet in the 


alluvial soil.” “In the Carselands of which Blair 


Drummond Moss forms a part, was found, a mile 
distant from the river, the skeleton of a whale, 








with a lance or harpoon of deer’s horn beside it.”* 
Sir Charles Lyell speaks of things found in the 
Carse of Gowrie ; and that to some of the hillocks 
rising above the alluvial lands in the estuary of 
the Tay the name Inch, Celtic for island, has been 
given, which is significant of the antiquity of the 
name of the tract.t 

An extract from Molbech’s Danish and Icelandic 
Dictionary is like a description of places we know: 

‘** Keer, Dan. (Isl. Kiorr), swamp, moss, stagnant water. 
(A primitive Northern word, applied usually to a deep 
soil where the accumulation of water is great.) 

Keerager, a field which lies by a swamp. (Sump, Dan. 
and Cumb.) 

Kzrmose, a strip of peat-moss which is formed on low 
lands bordering what has in former times been a lake, 
gulf, or bay of the sea, and is formed of some species of 
grasses, rushes, and other growths of mosses. (Siv, Dan. 
and Cumb., a rush.)” 

The identity of our old Carrs with the Carses 
(the sound of the latter intensified by Scottish 
pronunciation) seems to me complete. If there be 
rashness in expressing this opinion, formed solely 
from observation, analogy, and inference, it is 
better than allowing evidence to waste which may 
become of more value. But the obscurity which 
has gathered over the origin of the word, especially 
in Scotland, seems to point backward to a pre- 
historic time, while these low levels, in some cases, 
were upheaved from the sea’s depths, as seems to 
be believed of the Scottish Carses ; and while 
others were a series of pools and marshes, which in 
the course of ages have been filled up by the sub- 
sidence brought down from the higher and rocky 
lands ; the fell-becks rattling off the angles of 
rocks, and bearing them on as sand to mingle with 
the peaty fibre and softer mud of rivers in flood, 
and depositing them alike on the carrs of our vales 
and on the Scottish carses, to fill up, to fertilize, 
and to beautify. 

There is one remarkable similarity in the uses 
to which the more considerable English carrs have 
been turned in later times, doubtless from their 
beautiful level and circular form. Doncaster race- 
course, the Car-holme at Lincoln, on which I read 
this year that “the races would take place as 
usual,” and Altear, the Liverpool course, are of 
one family, and no doubt there are many branches 
not so famous. Mr. Sullivan says corrah is Celtic 
for a marsh, and connects it with the Curragh of 
Kildare, which seems to be an Irish cousin. 

It would be interesting to hear how far this 
name car prevails southward. It is all over 
the’ Northern Counties. M. 


[Cuirreach, in Irish, is said by Joyce to mean 
both “morass” and “racecourse.” The Curragh of 


* To save space, much may be found of great interest 
relating to places where treasure and relics have been 
found, the names of which include car, in Wilson's Pre- 
historic Annals. 

+ Antiquity of Man. 
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Kildare has heen used for racing from a very remote 
period ; but the place may have been previously covered 
by a lake. Curraghmore=—the Great Morass, is the 
name of thirty Irish townlands ; Currabaha — the Marsh 
of the Beeches. Joyce says there are more than thirty 
places in Munster called by the diminutive term Cur- 
raheen = Little Marsh; and that the name sometimes 
assumes the form of Currin, or Curreen. Then, we have 
Curraghboy Yellow Marsh; Curraghglass Green 
Marsh ; Curraghduff = Black Marsh ; Curraghanearle — 
the Earl's Marsh ; Curraghbeg = the Little Marsh ; and 
Curraghnadimpaun — the Marsh of the Little Hills. On 
this subject our correspondent may consult, with advan- 
tage, Joyce’s Names of Irish Places. Those anglers who 
have frequented Lough Cwrrawn, near Ballinskellig’s Bay, 
know why Lough Leane is often called by the former 
name. | 


AN OLD ENGLISH BALLAD. 

“N. & Q.” has been the means of preserving 
many an old English ditty from oblivion. Whether 
the following is worthy of being embalmed in its 
pages the learned editor must judge. I took it 
down verbatim from the recitation of an old woman, 
now in her eighty-second year, who learnt it in her 
childhood from her father, a labourer from the 
neighbourhood of Yeovil : 


“Tue Tarer OvrwittTep. 
Oh ! tis I that will sing you a song, 
A song of merry intent ; 
Tis about a silly old man 
That was going to pay his rent. 


And as he was riding along, 
Along and alone in a lane, 
A gentleman-thief overtook him, 
And said, ‘ Well overtaken, old man !’ 


* You re well overtaken, old man, 
_ You're well overtaken by me.’ 

‘ Nay, further go,’ said the old man; 
‘I’m not for thy company. 


*For as I’m a silly old man, 

I rent a small piece of ground, 
And I’m going to pay my rent, 

And it comes to just fifty pound.’ 

‘Oh ! suppose some thief should rob thee,’ 
The thief unto him did say, 

* And take thy money from thee, 
As thou rid’st on the highway.’ 


‘Oh! he that hath that intent, 
He sHall but poorly speed, 
For all the money I have, 
In my old saddle ’tis hid.’ 


So the gentleman-thief rode before him, 
And bade the old man to stand : 

He threw the saddle over the hedge, 
And said, ‘ Fetch it if thou wilt have any.’ 


The thief was so eager of money, 
He thought to fill his bags ; 
He pulled out an old rusty sword, 
And he chopped the old saddle to rags. 


The old man being crafty and nimble, 
As in this world there be many, 

He mounted the thief's horse astride, 
He needs no bidding to ride. 





‘Oh! stay, thou silly old man, 
And a part of my gold thou shalt have.’ 
‘No, further go!’ said the old man, 
‘For I’ve set a good trick on a knave. 


* You may take my silly old mare, 

Her shoes and all her faults ; 

You must get ten men to ’praise her, 
For she’s dear enough in five groats.’ 

When he came to the landlord’s house, 
He spake with a merry intent, 

Saying, ‘ Landlord, provide me a room, 
For I’m come to pay my rent; 


For as I have chopped horses with one, 
I think I have something to boot ; 
For, by my truth,’ said the old man, 
* He had got the wrong bull by the foot.’ 


So they took the thief’s portmanteau, 
And spread it all on the ground, 

And they told out five hundred in silver, 
And another five hundred in gold. 


‘Oh ! suppose some thief should rob thee,’ 
The landlord unto him did say, 
* And take thy money all from thee 
As thou rid’st back the same way.’ 
“It’s not the same thief that can rob me, 
Nor no man do I fear ; 
There's nothing disturbs my noddle 
So much as my silly old mare.’ 
He rode up to his old mare, 
To see how she looked very big, 
He loosed her from the hedge, 
And gaid, ‘ Follow me home, old Tib.’ 
Oh! when that he came home, 
His daughter, she looked like a duchess, 
And his old woman capered for joy, 
And danced him a gig on her crutches.” 

It is evident that some of the stanzas, especially 
the seventh and the ninth, are imperfect, or incor- 
rectly rendered. Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
may be able to set them right. E. McC. 

Guernsey. 





GaLocnes: A TeRM FOR UNATTACHED StTU- 
DENTS.—It would appear from Cotgrave’s French 
Dictionary that the idea of admitting unattached 
students to the universities is not a new one. In 
former times they were termed “Galoches” or 
“ Galloches,” (the word being spelt with one or two 
els indifferently). The following are the quotations 
explaining the words :— 

“ Galoche, f : A woodden Shooe, or Patten, made all of 
a piece, without any latchet, or tie of leather, and worne 
by the poor Clowne in winter.” 

“ Galloches, m: Schollers in Universities, admitted of 
no Colledge, but lying in the Towne, and being at liberty 
to resort unto what (publike) readers, or lectures they 
please : tearmed thus, because, jn passing in the streets, 
they commonly weare galloches.” 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

“Crippiisn.”—An old woman said to me in 
reference to her lower limbs, “I still feel rather 
cripplish.” I believe she was Warwickshire. 

Hype CLARKE. 
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“ Ar arrer.”—This and at afterwards are com- 
mon modes of expression among the peasantry of 
the Midland Counties; but I have never met with 
them in print till to-day. In Lingard’s History of 
England, vol. vii. p. 196, note i., 12mo., 1855, 
I read :— 

“The pillage the Turks have done upon the coast 
is mgst insufferable; and to have our subjects ravished 
from us, and at after (italics mine) to be from Rochelle 
driven overland in chains to Marseilles, all this under the 
gun, is most infamous usage in a Christian king.”—Straf- 
ford Papers, ii. 25; also i. 68. 

Surely this is a solecism utterly anomalous and 
indefensible. Epauvunp Tew, M.A. 


TAPROBANE. -~Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, cap. 24 (Smith’s ed. 1854, vol. iii. 
p. 180), mentions the sending of ambassadors from 
Ceylon to Constantius, and in a note says,— 

“ This island manifests how imperfectly the seas and 
lands to the east of Cape Comorin were known to the 
Romans. 1. Under the reign of Claudius a freedman, 
who farmed the customs of the Red Sea, was accidentally 
driven by the winds upon this strange and undiscovered 
coast ; and the king of Ceylon, who heard, for the first 
time, of the power and justice of Rome, was persuaded 
to send an embassy to the emperor (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
vi. 24). 2. The geographers, and even Ptolemy, have 
magnified, above fifteen times, the real size of this new 
world,” &c. 

Now, Ceylon was not quite new to the Romans 
under Claudius, and although Strabo (about 30 
B.C.) says it is not less than Britain (ii. 5, 32) and 
its length 8,000 stadia in the direction of Ethiopia 
(xv. i. 15), and that it is seven days’ sail from the 
south of India, yet there are signs that shortly after 
his time the Romans had at least a considerable 
trade with the island. And although Ptolemy 
(about 150 a.p.) gives it a length of over 1,000 
miles, and a breadth of over 700 (i. 14, 9, &c.), 
he yet, as Mr. Vaux has pointed out (Smith’s D. 
of Gr. and R. Geog. s. v.), “ places under the 
Malea M. (Adam’s Peak) his €Aefdvrwv vowade in 
the exact position in which they were, till lately, 
most abundant (vii. 4, 8)”; and indeed, the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his information is, says Sir 
E. Tennent, “so surprising that it has given rise 
to surmises as to the sources whence it could pos- 
sibly be derived” ; it was probably not far short 
of that of Marco Polo, who visited Ceylon near the 
end of the thirteenth century (v. Le Livre di 
Marco Polo, ed. Pauthier, Paris, 1865, p. 582-3), 
who says,— 

“Seilan dure bien deux mille quatre cens milles. 
Mais anciennement estoit greigneur, car elle duroit bien 
environ trois mille (milles), selon ce que les bons 
mariniers dient de celle mer. Mais le vent de tramon- 
taine y vente si fort qu'il a fait aler une grant partie de 
cette soubs aigue. Et celle est l’achoison pourquoi elle 
Nest si grant comme elle fut jadis.” 

Soon after the discovery of Hippalus, fears were 
entertained at Rome “lest the empire should be 
drained of its specie to maintain the commerce 





with India, silver to the value of nearly a million 
and a half sterling being required to pay for the 
spices, gems, pearls, and silks imported through 
Egypt. An extensive acquaintance was now ac- 
quired with the sea-coast of India.” (Sir E. Ten- 
nent’s Ci ylon, il. 554.) 

No proof, however, of the presence of Romans 
in the island had been discovered until quite re- 
cently, when Mr. Place found 1,800 Roman cop- 
per coins, chiefly of the fourth century, at Batti- 
caloa, on the east coast (Standard, May 28th, 1872), 
and as, before the end of the fifth century, Rome 
had extensive dealings with Ceylon, which had 
become the emporium of the vast trade carried on 
between Africa, China, and India, further evidence 
of the presence of Romans in the island may yet 
be looked for. 

Francis J. Leacuman, M.A. 

20, Compton Terrace. 


Non-IntTERMENT.—The following curious case 
of non-interment for a long term of years may be 
worth recording. David Dix Dunham, formerly 
a soldier, afterwards a small farmer, resided in 
Three Shire House, so called in consequence of 
the three counties of Huntingdon, Bedford, and 
Northampton meeting there. A stone formerly 
stood at the spot ; the base or socket now only is 
left. In 1836 Dunham lost his wife, at the age of 
sixty. He was desirous of having her buried in 
his parish church of Hargrave, in the last-named 
county. The Rector did not permit this. Being 
a man of warm temper, Dunham declared that 
she should not then be buried at all. And he 
kept his word, and placed her in her coffin in an 
outhouse. Seven years after this his daughter 
died also, aged twenty-seven. He placed her 
beside her mother. At length, in 1861, at the 
good old age of eighty-five, he died himself. The 
son, as eccentric as his father, was persuaded to 
have the three buried together. This was done in 
the churchyard of the adjoining parish of Coving- 
ton, in one grave. The son, and his wife, are now 
both lying beside them ; his wife having preceded 
him three years. A single recumbent stone re- 
cords “ their names and years,” with this inscrip- 
tion, “Shall not the God of all do right ?” 


yee A 


LoncEvity.—The following cutting from the 
Times deserves a place in “N. & Q.,” whether 
true or not. 

A Sovrn AMERICAN Patrrarcu.—The A nglo-Brazilian 
Times of the 4th of December, is responsible for the 
following statement :—‘‘ A case of extreme old age is 
reported by one of the census takers of Cape Frio, in the 

rovince of Rio Janeiro. The name of the Cape Frio 
Methuselah is José Martins Coutinho, born at Saquarema 
on the 20th of May, 1694, and therefore over 178 years old 
at this time. He is still in possession of the mental 
faculties, and his only bodily ailment is stiffness of the 
leg joints. In his youth, Coutinho fought as a soldier 
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in Pernambuco against the Dutch, and remembers the 
most notable facts of the reigns of Dom John V., Dom 
José, and Donna Maria lI. The testimony to the extra- 
ordinary age of Coutinho is strengthened by the fact that 
he has had 42 children by six wives, and that he can 
count 123 grandchildren, 86 great-grandchildren, 23 
great-great-grandchildren, and 20 children of the last.” 
G. L. BLENKrNsopr. 


“ FINNAMORE.” 3urke’s General A rmoury for 
1860 has the following :— 

“ Finnamore, Whetham, co. Wilté, traced to year 1300. 
The heiress, Mary, married Michael Erule, of Bourton, 
High Sheriff of Wilts, 22 Eliz., and had a son, Sir John 
Erule, of Whetham, Knt.” 

I am anxious to learn if there is any pedigree 
of Finnamore. Arms of Finnamore, erm. 2, chev. 
gules. 

Burke ascribes to Finmore, or Fynmore, “ar., 
three mullets vert ; crest, a unicorn sejant, resting 
the dexter paw on a tree ppr.” I have not yet 
succeeded in finding any branch of the family with 
such, the former being always borne, viz., Erm. 
two, chev. gules. I have for several years been 
engaged in making notes of the various ortho- 
graphies of the name, and was very much surprised 
a short time since to receive a communication from 
a correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” who had traced the 
name of Phillimore to Phinimore, in the parish 
register of Cam, co. Gloucester, date 1663: the 
churchwarden was Danyell Phillimore, or Daniel 
Phinimore. In Foxe’s Book of Martyrs the name 
of Henry Finnemore, or Filmer, occurs. He was 
churchwarden of Windsor, and was tried 27th 
July, 1543, with Marbeck, Person, and Testwood. 
It would, therefore, appear that the names Filmer, 
Phillimore, and Fynmore, have a common origin 
from Finnemore, the latter being the name of my 
ancestor. R. J. Fyxnmore. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


THe Omyisvus INTRODUCED IN 1829.— The 
western wing of the General Post Office, in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand is just now arriving at its com- 
pletion. It is more than half a century since the 
eastern wing was commenced ; and, after having 
been several years in building, it was first opened 
for business on the 23rd September, 1829. It was in 
that year that I was first in Paris, and it was in 
Paris that I first saw those public vehicles plying 
for traffic which are now known by the generic 
name of omnibus. They were then all drawn by 
three horses abreast. I am reminded of this by 
chancing to glance at the following passages of an 
account of the first day’s “ business” at the New 
General Post Office : 

“In the course of the morning four vehicles were 
stationed at the back of the Post Office, built after the 
manner of the omnibus, a new oblong vis-a-vis stage-coach, 
built on a plan lately imported from Paris. In these, 
which the Post Office name Accelerators, the letter- 
carriers having to deliver letters at the west and north- 
western parts of the metropolis, took their seats about 





| hatf-past eight o'clock, two of the carriages proceeding 


up the Strand, and the other two up Holborn. There 
were about fourteen letter-carriers in each.” 
The name, omnibus was given to the first 


public carriages of the kind started in Paris, and 
eventually became the general name in this country, 
But I remember also that in Paris, in 1829, a rival 
set of similar carriages was named Les Favorites, 
This name also was copied in London, and our own 
Favorites, plying to Islington and its vicinity in 
the North, continue to the present day a very 
prosperous set of this stage-carriage. J. G. N, 7 


Curvy Cuace.—I may perhaps be able in this 
note to throw some light on a doubtful line in 
what is known as the modern version of the ballad 
of “Chevy Chace.” In Percy’s Reliques (ed. 
Washbourne, 1857, vol. i. p. 276), the line reads 

** Like lyons wood, they layd on lode.” 
In Prof. Child’s English and Scottish 
London, 1861, vol. vii. p- 48), we have— 

“ Like lions mov'd they laid on load.” 
In the Perey Folio MS. (vol. ii. p. 11), 


reads 


Ballads, 


the lin 


“like Lyons moods they Layd on Lode.” 
Mr. Maidment, in his Scotish Ballads and Songs 
Edin. 1868, vol. i. p. 90), prints it— 

“ Like Lions mov’d, they fear'd no Lord.” 

The line is printed in Herd’s Ancient and Modern 
Scottish Songs (Glasgow, 1869, vol. i. p. 58), thus— 
“ Like lyons wood, they layd on load.” 

To several of the foregoing, foot-notes in elucidation 
are appended, which should be referred to, as they 

are omitted here to economize space. 

The phrase, “laid on load,” appears to have 
been not uncommon with our old writers, as | 
shall now point out. In George Gascoigne’s 
Poetical Works (Roxburghe Library, vol. i. p. 488), 
we have— 

*« If I commaund, shee layes on loade, 

With lips, with teeth, with tongue and all.” 
Again, in Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
1592 (Mr. Collier’s reprint, p. 14)— 

“ Nor were these plaine breeches weaponlesse, for they 
had a good sower bat, with a pike in the end, able to laie 
on logd inough if the hart were answerable to the 
weapon,” &c. 

In Taylor the Water Poet’s Works, 1630 (Spenser 
Society’s reprint, p. 513) we read 

“ The Poet at the Lawyer layes on loads, 

Of Dactiles, Spondees, Annagrams, and Oades.” 
Although the earliest existing edition was not 
printed until 1662, Grim, the Collier of Croydon, 
clearly belongs to a much earlier period, probably 
anterior to 1600. In this play Dodsley's GO ke 
ed. 1825, vol. xi. p. 237) we have— 

“Collier, I will lay on load, and when it is done, let 
who will take it off again.” 

Of the word “wood” (meaning mad, furious), 
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it is of common occurrence in the writings of our 
old poets. One e xample from Chaucer will suffice. 
In The Knightes Tale we have— 
“ The statue of Mars upon a carte stood 
Armed, and loked grym as he were wood.” 
It is also used in this sense by Spenser and Shak- 
speare, a8 well as by Henryson and Dunbar. 

[have little doubt that the line as printed in 
the Reliques, 1857, and in Herd’s Ancient and 
Modern Scottish Songs, 1869, is the right reading. 

5. 
Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix 
their names and addresses to their queries, in order that 
the answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


QUERIES ON PRIMZVAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Having been reading lately Mr. 
able translation of The Primeval 
lately become acquainted, I own I am a little 
Denmark, by Worsaae, with which I have only 
disappointed with the contents of the book, for the 
following reasons. I expected to have found in 
Worsaae an elaborate account of the possible 
discovery of bronze. The copper contained in 
bronze is easily accounted for ; because, at that 
time, it was found everywhere; but who ever 
imagined that mixing one-tenth of tin with the 
at would produce, from two very soft metals, 

1¢ almost as hard as steel? How did this happen ? 
a where? It could hardly have been in Egypt, 
because there is no tin there ; and we know from 
the hieroglyphics that the Egyptians imported 
tin by means of a maritime people supposed to 
he Phoenicians, and with the tin thus imported 
they made bronze. I think Worsaae should have 
gone fully into this matter, and told us where tin 
was found in those days. I believe it is never 
found in a metallic state. There was tin in Spain; 
but nowhere else except there, and (in great 
quantities) in Cornwall. We know perfectly that 
the Pheenicians came here to fetch the British tin, 
which was smelted in blocks, adapted for being 
carried on a horse’s back, or at the bottom of a boat. 
Worsaae omits all these curious inquiries, and jumps 
at once to his belief that a people came to Denmark 
very thoroughly acquainted with the manufacture 
of bronze, with its uses, and even with a large 
amount of ornamentation—showing that they must 
have known all about it for centuries and centuries. 
Worsaae would lead one to infer that these bronze 
people drove out, or destroyed, the people who 
used stone weapons and implements. My next 
point of objection is this: Worsaae talks about the 
stone weapons, describes their form and their uses 
(by the way, it may be noticed that the form of 
these stone axes is exactly the same as those used 
by the Americans and Canadians in their attacks 


Thoms’s very 


A ntiquitie s of 





upon their mighty forests), 


but, except inciden- 
tally, when he speaks of their being made of 
granite (which Ido not believe) or flint (which I 
do), he never says where they found the flints. 
In this neighbourhood (Torquay) they had to go 
three miles at least to fetch those adapted for the 
purposes of tools. He talks of horn-stone in Ireland. 
Where is it found? and is it to be found in Den- 
mark at all? I think these questions are of great 
importance, and, if properly inquired into, would 
throw great light upon the early inhabitants of this 
country and its peoples. 

But I now come to a larger question. 

In the case of the cairns and rude stone monu- 
ments of various kinds and sizes, Worsaae rarely 
says, as far as I see, of what stone they were con- 
structed. He remarks, indeed, that the under 
side of the cap-stones, and the inner side of the 
wall-stones, are invariably smooth, while the out- 
sides are left in their native roughness; and in 
one place he mentions that the people who erected 
these were of the stone period, and had learnt how 
to split these enormous blocks of granite. Again, 
he never distinctly says whether other stones than 
granite were employed; nor where, and in what 
condition, were these blocks discovered ; nor whe- 
ther they are now found in Denmark. If these 
granite : locks were brought down in the ordinary 
course (by glaciers), the under surface was gene- 
rally ground smooth ; but I apprehend there is no 
such high ground nor such incident in Denmark 
to account for them. Where, then, were they 
found by these early people, and what were these 
blocks ? 

Again,. though Worsaae that these 
people came from the East, he nowhere says how 
they got there, nor how they could have achieved 
such a journey. 

All these points appear to me to be objects of 
such natural inquiry, that I wonder they have 
escaped the notice of so intelligent a man as the 
author. Possibly his other works, to which Wor- 
saae refers, may give some explanations; if such 
should be the case, I should be glad to be referred 
to them. WituiamM Tre. 

Torquay. 


suggests 


P.S.—Since writing this letter, I have read an 
account of the Exhibition of Bronze Implements, 
at the Society of Antiquaries, which, unfortunately, 
I have not had an opportunity of seeing ; nor was 
I able to hear Mr. Evans’s lecture on them, which 
probably throws light upon some of the preceding 
queries. 


FamiLy or Moncrierr.—Being at present en- 
gaged in collecting materials for a privately printed 
record of the family of Moncrieff, I shall feel 
greatly obliged to any of your readers for infor- 
mation not to be found in the published works of 
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Scotch genealogists, more particularly with reference 
to the English and French Moncrieffs. Communi- 
cations to be addressed to “ E. N., care of Messrs. 
Constable, No. 11, Thistle Street, Edinburgh.” 

E. N. 


EccLestasticaAL Inscription.—Over a mys- 
terious recess, not unlike an aumbry, in the old 
castle of Balvaird, on the confines of the counties 
of Perth and Fife, are five old English characters, 
of which the first three are evidently I. H. 58., 
while the two others appear to be M. A. What do 
they stand for ? E. N. 


Tue Premier’s “ Turer Courses.”—In Hood’s 
Comic Annual for 1873, in a trifle on the “ Cu- 
f Literature,” I find an allusion to the 
fragments of a dinner service which had belonged 
to Mr. Gladstone, and “ originally comprised thre 
In Punch, and elsewhere, we constantly 
meet with similar allusions ; but the joke is by no 
means a new one, for in a local magazine, called 
Oswald's Well, which was published in Oswestry 
in 1847, Mr. Shirley Brooks, in commencing a 
sketch of the “ Museum Club Dinner to Leigh 
Hunt,” says :—“ In reference to this question, Sir, 
I found that three courses were open to me.” Mr. 
Brooks explains that Sir Robert Peel was the 
orator using the words, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre the 
“Sir” addressed. Who was the first Premier on 
whom the joke was fixed, and what was its origin? 


A. BR. 


riosities 


courses. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

Maceratu or Mountain Castie AnD LLEADIG 
CastLe, co. WaTerForD.—I should feel obliged 
if you would give me a description of the arms of 
this family. Cappa. 

Clonmel. 

Tue Beavurirut Mary BeE.ienpey. — The 
death of this celebrated ornament of the English 
Court in the last century, thus laconically 
announced in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1736: 

** Dec. 18. Mrs. Mary Campbell, Housekeeper at 
Somerset House, wife to John Campbell of Mammore, 
Esq., a Scots Member.” 

It is matter of history that George II., when 
Prince of Wales, cast a longing eye on the young 
Court beauty, and that she (to use John Wilson 
Croker’s words) “rejected the royal but not very 
delicate advances.” She was indeed at the very 
time engaged, if not actually married, to the above- 
named (Colonel) John Campbell, who in 1761 
became fourth Duke of Argyll; but the announce- 
ment of her marriage, and that of her equally 
beautiful friend, Molly Lepel, with Lord Hervey, 
was post-dated, in order that the Queen, to whom 
both were ladies in waiting, might not take offence. 
She was married in 1720, and her husband, who 
survived her thirty-four years, cherished her 
memory so fervently that he never married again. 
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connected, by his acquired property, with Sun- 
dridge in Kent, and was called up to the House 
of Peers in his father’s lifetime as Baron Sundridge, 
and by this latter title is it that the Dukes of 
Argyll sit in the Upper House. And it may not 
be out of place to mention that the famous sculp- 
tress, Anne Seymour Damer, was a granddaughter 
of Mary Bellenden, and that a bust of the latter's 


daughter, the sculptress’s mother, still adorns 
Sundridge Church. I end this “note” with a 


“ 


query.” Where was Mary Bellenden (or rather 
Mary Campbell) buried? She was, as we have 
seen, at the time of her death, housekeeper at 
Somerset House. There is a thin S8vo. tract of 
eighteen pages, compiled, I believe, by the late 
John Southerden Burn, comprising lists of the 
marriages and baptisms in, and burials in the 
vault under, Somerset House Chapel. Her name 
is not in this Burial List, and one of her descen- 
dants informs me that, as far as he has been able 
to gather, the place of her interment is not known, 
Henry Campkry, F.S.A, 

PortTrRAIT oF CromweELut.—In the last volume 
of All the Year Round, page 60, is the following 
notice :— 
“Cooper, called ‘the miniature Vandyke,’ married 
Pope’saunt. He produced the finest and most intellectual 
portrait of Cromwell, for which likeness the French 
court offered in vain one hundred and fifty pounds.” 

Is this portrait still in existence? Where may 
it beseen? Has it ever been engraved ? 
GeorGE Raven. 


Sir Joun Dicks, 1771.—Can you tell me the 
name of a pamphlet, published previous to the year 
1840, concerning Sir John Dicks, the British 
consul at Leghorn in 1771, and the part he took in 
ensnaring the Princess Tarrakanof ? 

It was a kind of excuse called forth by some 
severe strictures passed on him. 

An IyTERESTED INQUIRER. 


“Enotanp Day.”—In 1871, Strahan & Co. 
published a very remarkable ode, under the 
above title,—“ A war-saga, commended to Gorts- 
chakoff, Grant, and Bismarck, and dedicated to 
the British Navy.” I suppose its politics were 
thought too pronounced, for it was almost imme- 
diately withdrawn from circulation; and it has 
never, so far as I can discover, been noticed in 
any of the journals or reviews. I should be glad 
to know who was the author; though, from the 
internal evidence, I think I can form a good guess 
on the subject. It is, in fact, a splendid pro- 
duction, in its way. J. W. Wea 


Burns's Works.— In Mr. Rossetti’s compact yet 
comprehensive edition of the works of the Scotts 
poet, the editor quotes, on page 7, a curious new 
interpretation of a couplet, in The Death and 





Her eldest son, ultimately the fifth Duke, was 
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refrains from characterizing, but which to me is 
not only novel but incorrect. The gloss runs 
thus :— 

“Mr. Roberts, in his edition of Burns’s works, 
attaches, rightly or wrongly, a meaning to this word not 
hitherto adopted by the various annotators of the 
poet’s works. He says :—‘ Clouts, clothes or rags, with 
reference to a piece of clothing with which rams are 
cumbered at certain seasons, for a purpose which will 
hardly bear full explanation.’ Nothing but ignorance 
of this custom, he tells us, has led to the word being 
supposed to mean the feet of the animal.” 

But surely all the Scotch editors and readers for 
the greater part of a century must have been 
aware of the existence of the practice alluded to, if 
it were common, and must have seen its appli- 
cability to the couplet in question, had such an 
application appeared congruous to them. The 
verses run :— 

** And no to rin and wear his clouts 
Like ither menseless graceless brutes.” 
Are we to read clouts=rags, or cloots=hoofs ? 


D. B. 


“Hartam Streer.”—From the village of Graff- 
ham towards that of Easton, in the county of 
Huntingdon, runs an irregular green lane thus 
designated. Where can I find any information on 
the subject ! . P. F. 


Georce Twitrey, or TwitLeEy.—Who was 
he, a wealthy man and citizen and mason of 
London, from 1717 to 1724? N. R. 


CRoMWELL AND ArRcHBISHOP UsHER.—In 
Storey’s Cathedrals, 1814-19, under the head of 
Carlisle, I read as follows :— 

“‘Archbishap Usher, being obliged to leave the re- 
bellious Irish, found an asylum here till episcopacy was 
abolished, when Oliver Cromwell, who was imitated in 
this particular by Napoleon Bonaparte, feigning respect 
for great learning, talents, and virtue, assigned him a 
oe sme of 4002. a-year, but never paid it. At the Arch- 
vishop’s death he gave 200/. for a public funeral to 
him.” 

I wish to know on whose authority the writer 
states that the Protector never paid Usher's pen- 
sion, 

Apropos of Cromwell and Durham, I was once 
talking on this subject with a high church clergy- 
man, @ member of Durham University, and he said 
he was glad Cromwell did not accomplish his 
scheme, as he should not have liked to belong to a 
university that had been founded by Oliver Crom- 
well. JoNATHAN BovucureEr. 


Cricketinc ox Horsesack.—I copy the fol- 
lowing from the Advertisement columns of the 
Kentish Gazette for April 29th, 1794 :— 

bs Cricketing on Horseback.—A very singular game of 
cricket will be played on Tuesday, the 6th of May, in 
Linsted Park, between the Gentlemen of the Hill and 
the Gentlemen of the Dale, for One Guineaa man. The 
whole to be performed on horseback. To begin at nine 











o'clock, and the game to be played out. A good ordinary 
on the ground by John Hogben.” 
Do the annals of cricket afford any other instance 
of a similar farce being attempted ? 
J. CHarues Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


Avutuors WANTED.— 


“ When the soft tear steals silently down from the eye, 
Take no note of its course, nor detect the low sigh : 
From some spring of soft sorrow its origin flows, 
From some tender remembrance that weeps as it goes. 
Ah ! tis not to say what will bring to the mind 
The joys that are past, and the friends left behind, 
A song, or a tune, or the time of the year, 

Strikes the key of reflection and moans on the ear.” 

Who is the author of the above touching lines ? 

F. BR. &. 
“ A man would give his soul to gain 
That sweet forbidden fruit ; 
But only spurns with high disdain 
That lying at his foot.” 
E. Leirn. 
Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 


** A good book is the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose, to a life 
beyond life.” 

Exact reference wanted to the above quotation 
from Milton. NooK-NOOK. 

[In Milton’s Areopagitica. ] 


Hanna Famity.—Can any one furnish me a 
pedigree of, or give me any information concerning, 
this ancient Scotch family? One ofthe last repre- 
sentatives was Mr. Hugh (?) Hanna, steward in 
the household of the Princess Charlotte. His only 
child, Eliza Hanna, spent considerable sums in 
building chapels, and died unmarried. These 
Hannas were settled near Glasgow. I know (and 
that is the extent of my information) that a pedi- 
gree of the family, measuring many feet, and 
tracing their genealogy to a very remote period 
was either inadvertently sold, or lost, at the time 
of the death of Mr. Hanna mentioned above, in 
about the third decade of the present century. 

ARGENT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO RoGERs’s PoEMS, DESIGNED 
sy T. SrorHarp, R.A.—At South Kensington 
Museum, among the specimens shown on screens 
to demonstrate the art of wood engraving, there 
are several of the above-named illustrations, from 
Stothard’s designs, and the Museum authorities 
have described them as being the work of John 
Thompson (b. 1715, d. 1866). But I find upon 
the title-page of Poems by Samuel Rogers, London, 
T. Cadell (& Bensley), 1812, a woodeut of boys, 
and these words : “ The engravings by L. Clennell, 
from drawings by T. Stothard, R.A.,” and having 
made careful tracings of several of the woodcuts 
out of the book, and having compared them with 
the engravings on the screen, I find the designs 
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identical. Now who is the artist-engraver, Thomp- 
son or Clennell? I incline towards the latter. 

CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 


Ancient Doac-Gavag, or Stanparp.—An iron 
measure of this kind, through which dogs in the 
Royal Forest had to pass, unless expeditated or 
killed, is preserved at Browsholme, in Bowland 
Forest, Lancashire. It is an oval ring, somewhat 
like a stirrup, about seven by five inches interior 
diameter, with a swivel attached by which it could 
be suspended from the Master Forester’s or Re- 
garder’s girdle 

In the so-called King’s House at Lyndhurst, in 
the New Forest, is also, it is stated, an iron instru- 
ment of this description, popularly believed to be 
the stirrup of Willam Rufus, 

“ And still, in merry Lyndhurst Hall, 
Red William’s stirrup, decks the wall.” 

I shall be indebted to the kindness of your cor- 
respondents who will inform me of the shape and 
internal dimensions of the last-named relic; like- 
wise, for any information on the subject, and the 
names of the localities where similar dog-gauges are 
to be found. Perchance, instruments of this kind 
may yet be in existence in some of the old town 
halls, ancient manor houses, or museums adjoining 
the sites of the former forests of the Crown, for 
these vast game preserves were once numerous, 
amounting in number, according to Coke and Spel- 
man, to sixty-nine, an estimate considerably below 
the reality. Gerorce R. Jesse. 

Henbury, Cheshire. 


Replies. 
RANN KENNEDY, M.A. 
451, 477, 528.) 


THE REV 
gS. x. 


As this gentleman,—at once eminent as a scholar 
und as the father of scholars,—was an intimate 
friend and frequent visitor at the house of my 
father, who acted as his churchwarden for many 
years,—was godfather to my only sister,—and was 
my own early friend and scholastic tutor,—I may 
be able to contribute some few facts towards the 
completion of his biography, in addition to those 
which have already been communicated. 

The Rev. Rann Kennedy was born in Birming- 
ham, in 1772. His father was a general medical 
practitioner of considerable repute in that town; 
but having accepted an invitation from Govern- 
ment to leave his country in prosecution of some 
scheme connected with inoculation, he finally 
settled at Annapolis, with his family, under the 
patronage of Sir Robert Eden, Governor of Mary- 
land. There he died, when the subject of these 





tried for some few years to collect and sell her 
husband’s property; but succeeding only partially 
in this, on account of the troubled state of the 
country, she returned to England with her then 
only child, at that time advancing towards the 
twelfth year of his age. She lived sufficiently long 
to direct the earlier education of this son, who 
gave indication of abilities of no common order, 
After a preparatory course at other academies, he 
was entered at King Edward’s School in his native 
town, then under the Head-Mastership of the 
Rev. Thomas Price, A.M., who was appointed in 
1775, and died January 5th, 1797. From King 
Edward’s School he proceeded, with an exhibition, 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge. Here he duly 
graduated, and was soon after admitted into holy 
orders. He then succeeded the Rev. Richard 
Pickering as tutor in Classics at the then well 
known school at Winson Green, near Birmingham, 
conducted by the brother of the latter, Mr. Leonard 
Pickering, of whose liberal treatment he always 
gratefully spoke. On leaving this establishment, 
he obtained successively the situation of fourth, 
third, and at length,—September 30th, 1807, on the 
resignation of the Rev. Jeremiah Smith,—that of 
second master, in the Grammar School of King 
Edward the Sixth, in the same town. In 1817, 
on the death of the Rev. William Toy Young, he 
became, through certain generous arrangements 
made by the congregation of St. Paul’s, incumbent 
of that chapel. Here he continued to minister for 
more than another quarter of a century, no less dis- 
tinguished by the orthodoxy of his doctrine than 
the breadth and liberality of his sentiments, and his 
courteous demeanour towards those who differed 
from him in opinion. Here he remained after 
St. Paul’s had been raised from the condition of 
a chapel of ease to a parochial status, with a large 
and populous district annexed, till, finding himself 
at an advanced age unequal to pastoral visitations, 
he resigned his incumbency, at Lady-day, 1549, 
and retired to a small property, known as “ The 
Hollies,” at Hall Green, in the parish of Yardley, 
near Birmingham. 

His mastership at the Grammar School he had 
resigned on a pension of 220/. per annum, or there- 
abouts, in or near to the year 1835, shortly after 
the accession to the Head-Mastership of that 
eminent scholar, the late Francis Jeune, D.C.L., 
later, successively, Rector of St. Helier’s, Dean of 
Jersey, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
Bishop of Peterborough. 

On November 21st, 1849, Mr. Kennedy received 
a pleasing proof of the esteem in which he was held 
by those to whose spiritual welfare he had so long 
ministered, in the shape of a testimonial, consisting 
of a very handsome silver salver, and a purse 
containing two hundred sovereigns. The presen- 
tation was made on the day mentioned, at the 
Midland Bank, in Union Street, by Mr. Alderman 





notes was about seven years of age. The mother 
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Geach, afterwards M.P. for Coventry, in the pre- 
sence of the subscribers. With the salver and 
the purse, —which latter: was kindly furnished by 
Mrs. Eccles,—was presented a record of the event, 
and a list of the subscribers, engrossed on parch- 
ment; while the salver bore the following inscrip- 
tion:— 

“This Salver, with a Purse of £200, is presented to 
the Rev. Rann Kennedy, M.A., thirty-seven years a 
master of King Edward’s School, fifty-two years minister 
of St. Paul’s, Birmingham, by his fellow-townsmen, to 
betoken sincere admiration of his talents as an instructor, 
affectionate remembrance of his kindness as a friend, 
rofound respect for his character as a Christian. 
Bovember, 1849.” 

Mr. Kennedy did not long survive this grati- 
fying event, dying at the house of his son, St. 
Paul’s Square, Birmingham, on Friday, January 
3rd, 1851, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

Mr. Kennedy was author of the following publi- 
cations, of several of which I possess presentation 
copies, with autograph inscriptions :—A Poem on 
the Death of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales and Saxe-Coburg. Birm., 1819, 
Svo. Thoughts on the Music and Words of 
Psalmody, as in Present Use among the Members 
of the Church of England. 3irm., 1821, Svo. 
A Church of England Psalm Book, or Portions 
of Psalter adapled by se lections from the New and 
Old Versions. sirm., 1823, 8vo. A Tribute in 
Verse to the Character of the Right Hon. Georg: 
Canning, with Prefatory Observations, &c. Birm., 
1827 ,» OVO. Britain’s Genius: a Mask composed 
on occasion of the Marriage of Victoria, Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to Prince Albert of 
Naxe-Coburg. To which is added The Reign of 
Youth, a Lyrical Poem. London, 1840, Svo. 
The Works of Virgil, translated by the Rev. Rann 
Kennedy and Charles Rann Kennedy. London, 
1849, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

Of the poems mentioned above, that on the 
Death of the Princess Charlotte, and The Reign of 
Youth, are reprinted at the end of Poems, Original 
and Translated, by Charles Rann Kennedy, Esq., 
1857, 8vo. The author of this volume was the 
second son of Mr. Kennedy, and was not the least 
distinguished among a family where all were dis- 
tinguished. After an academical career of singular 
brilliance, he entered at Trinity ¢ vollege, ( ‘ambridge, 
where he attained, in due succession, the highest 
honours of the Unive rsity. He became Bell Scholar, 
Pitt Scholar ; and obtained the first place in the 
classical tripos of his year. He was elected Fellow 
of Trinity in 1832, and left the U niversity with 
the reputation of being one of the most accurate 
and accomplished cl: .ssical scholars which that seat 
of learning has ever produced. Having adopted 
the Law as a profession, he was called to the Bar 
in 1835. Here he became distinguished for his 
profound knowledge of legal science, and the wide 
learning and powerful logic which he evinced in 











many important cases in which he was engaged. 
His health, however, broke down in the early part 
of his career, and he was hardly suited by tem- 
perament for the routine and details of pro- 
fessional life. He thus failed to obtain great 
popularity as an advocate, and his career can 
scarcely be termed a successful one. He be- 
came Professor of Law in Queen’s College, Bir- 
mingham, and died in that town of a malignant 
disease in the tongue, in December, 1867, leaving 
& son, now in practice as a solicitor. He was 
employed in literary labour to the day of his death, 
and has left behind him several works of high 
order,—translations, poetry, Greek and Latin verse, 
essays on Grecian law and classical archeology, 
legal treatises, and miscellaneous contributions to 
general literature, of which space does not admit 
of more precise details. 

Besides the honour done to Mr. Kennedy by 
quoting from the poem on the Death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, in his admirable Sketch Book, Wash- 
ington Irving addressed a very gratifying letter to 
the author, which was subsequently printed and 
appended to presentation copies of the poem. 
Perhaps this may not be thought too long for 
transcription :— 

“ My dear Sir,—I cannot refuse myself the satisfaction 
of expressing to you, while my feelings are still warm on 
the subject, the great delight which I have received 
from your Poem. It was put into my hands yesterday 
morning, and I read it through three times in the course 
of the day, and each time with increased gratification. 
It both excited and affected me; some of your periods 
seemed to roll through my mind with all the deep into- 
nations and proud swells of Milton's verse—they have 
the same density of thought and affluence of language. 
Your varied descriptions of popular feeling are pictured 
off with a graphic touch that reminds me of Shake- 
speare’s descriptions ; they fill your Poem with imagery, 
and make it in a manner to swarm with population. It 
is like one of those little mirrors on which we see con- 
centered, in a wonderfully small space, all the throng 
and bustle of a surrounding world. . . oes 

I am, dear Sir, 
With great respect, your Friend, 
Wasuineton Irvine. 
Springfield, Dec. 29th, 1817.” 


It may be added that there was a personal 
friendship between the writer of this letter and 
our poet. The brother-in-law of Washington 
Irving,—the Leslie of his beautiful sketch, “ The 
Wife,” in the Sketch Book (vol. i.),—is still alive 
in Birmingham, hale and hearty, though a nona- 
genarian, and at the head of a mercantile concern ; 
and was formerly, if not a member of the congre- 
gation, an intimate friend of the Rev. Rann 
Kennedy. 

In his copy of this same poem, Dr. Parr wrote 
the brief eulogy, “ Very fine.” The visits of that 
learned Theban to Ironopolis were very frequent, 
and although intimate with many of the clergy, 
“his chief ecclesiastical friend at last,” says Dr. 
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, 
Johnstone, his biographer, “was Mr. Kennedy.’ 
In one of his last letters to Dr. Butler, of Shrews- 
bury School,—in later days so long and so ably 
presided over by Dr. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, the 
son of his friend (now Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge, and 
the Canons of Ely),—Parr requests his “ dear and 
learned namesake” to “preach a short, unadorned 
funeral sermon” at his death, and adds, “ Rann 
Kennedy is to read the lesson and grave service, 
though I could wish you to read the grave service 
also.” “In consequence of this letter,’ Dr. John- 
stone records, “Dr. Butler preached the funeral 
sermon, and the Rev. Rann Kennedy read the 
burial service with affecting solemnity, and with 
a mind tuned for his sacred office.” (Memoirs of 


Dr. Parr, p. 838.)—“ Like his Divine Master” 
(adds the Rev. Mr. Field, another biographer of 
Parr), “ he was seen to weep over the grave of his 


deceased friend.” 

The later poem, Britain’s Genius, is of a very 
high order of merit, likewise the accom- 
panying piece, The Reign of Youth. To the latter, 
which was originally intended to be a much longer 
poem, in the Spenserian stanza, is appended an 
elaborate and subtle metaphysical analysis, drawn 
up by the author's intimate friend, the late John 
Eccles, M.D., one of the physicians to the General 
Hospital, Birmingham, and which cannot be read 
without much interest. Here I cannot refrain 
from transcribing the eulogistic remarks upon The 
Reign of Youth, by another distinguished friend 
of the author, the late S. T. Coleridge, who wrote 
to him :— 

“ Like a skilful magician, you have purposely kept 
yourself out of sight, as far as you could, while you 
caused a scenic exhibition to move before us. You have, 
therefore, properly given us description without sentiment 
—TI mean sentiment erpressed, for it is often implied, 
and finely implied in such lines as those beginning 


as is 


* Her eyes proclaimed that in her bosom dwelt,’ & 


On this account, however, I should conceive that, not- 
withstanding the lyrical harmony of its measures, your 
Ode is not, as a whole, well adapted for :nusic; while no 
composition of the same length affords more scope for 


painting. In saying this, I am aware that, in general, 
painters had better not take their subjects from 
allegory; but allegory is here only a veil of gauze, 


thrown over reality; and your personifications are but 
other names for boys and girls acted upon, as you have 
represented them, under certain circumstances. Other 
rts may be quite as well worked up, but Wonder, 
esire, and Love appear to me the most original, espe- 
cially the last. The movement, indeed, in your love 
scene, is slower and less dramatic than it had been, and 
something didactic is unavoidably admitted. But you 
have here treated a trite and therefore difficult topic 
with most ingenious novelty, and with so much of the 
truth of nature, that the figures in your metaphysical 
machinery have the vivid appearance of flesh and blood.” 


Mr. Kennedy was an earnest minister, an ele- 
gant scholar, an honourable man, a genial com- 
panion, and a warm friend. Generous in- dispo- 





one of 





sition, excitable in temperament, and impulsive 
in action, “ wrong-headed, right-hearted Rann”~— 
as he was wont to be styled—was often betrayed 
into a momentary ot itburst, for which he would, as 
soon, implore your pardon, with streaming eyes 
and all the humilit y ofa child. With the frequent 
abstraction of a man of genius, and peculiarities 
arising from susceptibility of nervous organization, 

such, for instance, as a morbid fear of thunder 
and lightning,—he was often led into eccentricities 
of manner and conduct, which, still remembered 
by surviving friends, only serve to further endear 
his memory. Well can the writer of this imperfect 
record, as he looks back through the vista of years, 
and repeoples the home of his boyhood, call to mind 
his old friend,—either engrossed in the mysteries 
of whist,—reading Paradise Lost, or Thomson's 
Hymn, with all the enthusiasm of a true poet, 
totus in illis, and entrancing his auditors,—or toss- 
ing to his youthful listener some classic that chanced 
to be at hand, and bidding him construe a passage 
ad ype rturam libri! 

I have written thus much of the Rev. Rann 
Kennedy, because I do not know where details of 
his life are to be found elsewhere; and I do not 
write more, because I fear that I have already 
exceeded the limits of an article appropriate to 





these columns. Witiiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 
Neither Lorp Lytretton nor Mr. J. A. Laye- 


FORD makes mention of Kennedy’s poems, Britain’s 
and The Reign of Youth, which were 
published together in the year 1840. The former 


Genius 


was on the marriage of Queen Victoria. It con- 
tains some very beautiful passages. One on “The 


Merry Beils of England” dwells in 
and I venture to send it to “N. & Q.” 


“ You hear, as I, the merry bells of England 
Can any country of the same extent 
Boast of so many, in their form and tone 
Differing, yet all for harmony designed ! 
Cluster'd in frequent bands thro’ towns and cities, 
Lodgment they find in many a village tower 
Or tapering spire that crowns an upland lawn, 
Or peeps from grove or dell. Whilst, now and then, 
Behind a hill, a steeple ivy-clad, 
Modest and low, reveals its whereabout 
To the lone traveller only by their tongue. 
Art’s work they are, but in their tendency 
Somewhat like Nature to the human soul 
Rais’d up 'twixt Earth and Heaven, they speak of both 
They speak to all of duty and of hope 
They speak of sorrow and of sorrow’s cure ! 


my memory, 


I shall be much surprised if, after thirty years, 
my memory have not deceived me as to some 
words; but I am sure that the above is almost 
entirely exact. 

Of course one must allow that “of the same 
extent” is prosaic; that other expressions recall 
togers, Gray, and Shakspeare; but I venture to 
think the peroration faultlessly beautiful. 
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Kennedy wrote other poems unrecorded in your 
columns. If I can obtain a correct list of his 
works I will send it to “N. & Q.” 

Permit me to adopt the name of a hero whose 
entire biography occupies one verse in 1 Chron. iv. 
I wish for no better. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 





KYLOSBERN BARONY. 
(4% S. v., vi., viii., ix., x., passim.) 
(Concluded from p. 100.) 

From the Ordnance Map, we find a stream 
rising to the north, seemingly issuing out of the 
Townfoot Loch, passing in succession the hill and 
plantation of Buttaview, and a place called Bent- 
head, and then immediately falling into the 
Crichope Burn. This, to appearance, is a main 
tributary of the Crichope, if not really the Crichope 
itself. And there is another branch, denominated 
the Crichope in the Ordnance Map, which ascends 
in an easterly direction. What if these united 
waters properly were the Crichope?—if the 
northerly branch was the Potuisso, and the 
easterly one the Poldunelarg? Regarding the 
former, after issuing from the Townfoot Loch, it 
appears to pass the hill called Buttaview, no less 
than 827 feet in height—a name which is pal- 
pably, after now a lapse of more than six centu- 
ries, very similar to an echo of Potuisso. And as 
to the latter, Dr. Ramace shows that at its head 
is now a Gill, characterized both as the “ Straight 
Gill” and the “ Dry Gill,” and which would cer- 
tainly seem identical with the Macricem Siche- 
rium, described as stretching through the middle 
of a moss, not named, and which curious words we 
take leave to interpret “great syke,” a syke being just 
a water-channel, dry in summer and wet in winter 
—and so no other than a Gill. Confirmatory also 
of this view is possibly the affix of “larg” to Pol- 
dune. Two Burns here are called by this name, 
and these not distant from each other. This was 
that Poldune, having for distinction larg—larig, 
in the Gaelic, a pass, between hills — affixed. 
Then, we discover from the Ordnance Map that 
even now the passage from the west eastwards to 
the valley of the Poldivan (Poldunii), Threapmoor, 
&c., is upwards, alongside of this eastern branch of 
the Crichope ; and it is hardly to be doubted that 
one—it might be only a kind of bridle-road—has 
been for many centuries near the same site. 

Then, at the head of this Gill (the Macricem 
Sicherium, we shall allow), is, as Dr. Ramace 
explains, the Dinsrig (the ridge of the Dun =a 
hill-fort), which forms a water-shed. Having passed 
eastwards over this rig—ridge, or rigging—the 
descent of the land, as he says, is towards the 
Poldivan. This also seems to accord with the 
Charter terms (“et sic ”—so, or from this point— 

descendendo, ex boriali parte cumuli lapidum 














usque ad rivulum, qui dicitur Poldunii). But, as 
a test of accuracy, it may be queried whether the 
boundary line here is “versus” -(i.¢., towards) 
“ Auchenleck,” as well as on the north side of the 
“ cumuli lapidum,” or Stone-Cairn. If it be not, 
there must be great doubt of the correctness of its 
conceived position. It falls to be considered, how- 
ever, that this cairn may not now exist, and that 
the eastern limits of Auchenleck, an extensive 
tract, which Dr. Ramace would extend even as 
far southwards as the Crichope, may be difficult 
now to define with perfect certainty. 

The Poldunii, as the Charter clearly declares, is 
the “divisa inter Kylosbernium et Glengarroch.” 
3ut can the meaning be held as clear, that, 
throughout its whole course, Glengarroch was on 
one side of it—the north—and Kylosbern on the 
opposite ? Such a view would seem to oppose some 
expressed ideas of Dr. Ramaae, who holds Auchen- 
leck as having embraced the places called Bent- 
head, Buttaview, and Knockbrack, of the Ordnance 
Map, all lying north of the Crichope, and west of 
the upper part of the Poldivan; for this latter 
stream, which receives tributaries from either side, 
seems to have its origin considerably to the west, 
indeed westerly of a hill called on the Ordnance 
Map the “Clog-know,” and not more distant 
from the Townfoot Loch than about three-quarters 
of a mile. The meaning of the Charter terms, 
however, may be, that it was only eastwards of the 
point where the boundary line touched the Pol- 
dunii that this stream was such “divisa.” But 
Dr. RamaGeE is even opposed to this view ; for, 
if we understand his statement, before it joins the 
Capel water, Dalgarnock parish—no part of Kylos- 
bern—abuts on it from the south. “I exclude 
‘says he) all the land to the east of Poldivan from 
Kylosbern Barony.” 

All this—merely hints—as we are sorry to 
think, does not certainly fix the site of the 
“excepta terra” of Kylosbern. Might it not be 
Newtown exclusively which lies juxta, or close to, 
Auchenleck on the west? If not, might it not 
then be that triangular-shaped tract lying north 
of the eastern branch of the Crichope, passing now 
under the names of Benthead, Buttaview, and 
Knockbrack, and having seemingly the northern 
branch of the Crichope on the west, and the 
upper portion of the Poldivan on the east, and 
north-east? Dr. RamaGes, however, allows ali this 
to be part of Auchenleck ; and although in later 
times it may have been, as early as 1232 it might 
not. And to what we have thus advanced we 
must add, that, without some such suppositions, 
we perceive not how the Charter terms are explain- 
able. EsPEDARE. 

Epirapn on Evan Rees 1n Marcam Cuurca, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE (4 §. x. 243.) —Would G. 8. J. 
kindly inform readers of “N. & Q.” on what autho- 
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rity this harmonious epitaph is ascribed by him to 
John Freind, M.D., who was a renowned physician 
and excellent classical scholar in the early part of 
the last century, as he has mentioned, and certainly 
fully equal’ to its composition? If composed by 
one of that name, conjecture would rather point 
to an elder brother of his, Robert Freind, D.D., 
Head Master of Westminster School from 1711 to 
1733, and much more celebrated as a writer of 
monumental inscriptions. Let any one who has 
not forgotten his classical learning go into West- 
minster Abbey at the present hour, and read a 
copy of Latin Sapphics by him on the monument of 
Philip Carteret in the north aisle of the nave, who 
died when a pupil of his at school, as a specimen 
of his productions. Yet Pope, sadly too fond of 
disparaging others, thus sneeringly alludes to him 
in an epigram : 
“ Freind, for your epitaphs I ’m grieved, 
Where still so much is said, 
One half will never be believed, 
The other never read.” 

The epitaph quoted by G. 5. J. may be found in 
Selecta Poemata Anglorum, editio secunda emen- 
datior MDCCLXX1X. pp. 197, 198, but no name is 
appended ; and this, an omission much to be 
regretted, is the case with several other excellent 
effusions. The book alluded to contains many 
good poems and epitaphs by celebrated men, who 
had in their early days received a careful classical 
training, and amongst the names of the authors 
may be mentioned Atterbury, Dr. South, John 
Burton, Robert Lowth, Bishop of London, Dr. 
Robert Freind, and Dr. Johnson, the great lexico- 
grapher. 

The editorial note appended to G. 8. J.’s article 
is in error in mentioning Hitchin as the burial- 
place of John Freind, M.D., for he was interred at 
Hitcham, in the county of Buckingham, and _ his 
brother, Robert Freind, D.D., in Witney Church, in 
Oxfordshire. They might well be styled “ par 
nobile fratrum,” as each attained considerable 
eminence in his profession. In early life both 
had been educated under Dr. Busby, and were 
Westminster students of Christ Church when the 
house was in its highest repute, “ Consule Planco,” 
as it was said, when Aldrich was Dean, and Atter- 
bury, Smalridge, Edmund Smith, and Antony 
Alsop students : 

* Let Freind affect to speak as Terence spoke, 
And Alsop * never but like Horace joke.” 

“There were giants in the earth in those days” ; 
yet it must not be forgotten that in the celebrated 
controversy concerning the genuineness of the 
Epistles of Phalaris, Bentley overthrew all the 
learning of Oxford. Many interesting particulars 





* Antony Alsop attained great skill as a writer of Latin 
poems. His Latin Odes were published in a collected 


form in 1752, with a dedicatory epistle by Sir Francis 
Barnard to the Duke of Newcastle. 






















































in regard to the Freinds ray be found in Alumni 
Westmonasterienses (edition of 1852); and the 
following epigram was written in 1737, on Dr. 
Robert Freind obtaining, in addition to his stall at 
Westminster, one at Christ Church also :— 
“ De te FREINDE, duce certant socialiter Ades, 
Hzc CHRISTI insignis nomine, et illa PETRI; 
Quz potior charum titulis ornaret Alumnum, 
Tamque Senem posset lata favere * sinu. 
Illustris fuerat DUCIS + hanc componere litem ; 
Ultraque quem voluit mater, utrique dedit.” 
Selecta Poemata Anglorum, p. 68. 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mo.rKke, BisMARCK, AND WILHELM (4 §, xi. 
53.) —Unfortunately for Mr. CHatrock’s very in- 
genious accommodation of these three names to the 
events in which they played so prominent a part, 
the first syllable of Bismarck is certainly not the 
Lat. bis twice, for the Germans are not in the 
habit of invoking the aid of Latin particles in the 
composition of their surnames. Pott, in his Per- 
sonennamen (see Index), thinks Bismarck — Bis- 
chofsmark (i.¢., episcopal march or district), just 
as Bisthum (bishopric) is the shortened form of 
Bischofthum ; and he compares Konigsmark, which 
clearly means king’s (or royal) march or district. } 

Neither can Wilhelm mean “ gilded helmet.” 
The first syllable is commonly allowed to be the 
Germ. Wille (our will) and Wilhelm interpreted to 
mean “ Einer dessen Wille nach dem Helme steht” 
Schmitthenner), whatever that may mean, or 
“helmet of resolution” (Miss Yonge), of which the 
meaning is still less clear. At all events, the 
Emperor Wilhelm is a man of strong will, and he 
puts his faith in helmets (the Germ. Pickelhaube), 
and his will and his helmets have done a great deal 
for him, so that the name can hardly be said to be 
inappropriate. 

As for Moltke (not Moltke), I do not know 
what it means. Whoever it was that interpreted 
it “ hard hitter,” he must have had in his eye the 
root mal (or mar), to grind, pound, or crush 
(whence the Lat. molere and our to mill = to 
thrash§), which Max Miller discourses upon so 





*? 


* Query, should it not be “ fovere” ! 

+ “ Dux de Newcastle.” 

~ Mr. Cuarrock might, however, turn this derivation 
to at least as much account as his own; for as Lorraine 
contained, and, for aught I know, contains, three 
bishoprics (Metz, Toul, and Verdun), and the Bishop of 
Metz in days gone by was almost rather a sovereign than 
a bishop, this province might well have been called a Bis- 
mark (or Bishop’s land), par excellence ; and if so, why then 
we have one Bismarck puissantly aiding in the annexation 
of a large slice of saether Bismark, and making his mark 
(or frontier line) upon it! 

§ In Low Germ. I find Molte = anything rubbed down 
to a very fine powder, dust (Schmitthenner), and Molt = 
our malt, whilst molten = to make malt, and Molter, one 
who makes malt. The Molt of Moltke might, therefore, 
apparently mean either the miller (or perhaps rather the 
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eloquently in the second series of his Lectures on 
Language. F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


The German name Wilhelm is derived by some 
from weil-helm = protector of rest (O.G. weil, 
quies) ; by others from viel-helm, defence of many. 
The name, however, is more probably from vvel 
(fl, wil), in the sense of laut, weit; whence 
Filimerus = preclarus ; Wilibaldus = valde fortis. 
The name Wilhelm would seem to mean powerful 
protector, or defender. Conf. Aldhelm, or Adal- 
helm, noble protector ; Alfhelm, helping protector ; 
Anshelm, protector of society; Brighthelm, illus- 
trious protector ; Eadhelm, happy protector ; Gund- 
helm, protector in war; Hildhelm, noble protector ; 
Sighelm, victorious defender. I take it that the 
surname Bismarck is derived from the town of the 
same name in Prussian Saxony. Bismark signifies 
“the march or boundary of the Biese”; being 
situated between the latter stream and the Ucht.* 
The name of Moltke (a noble family found in 
Pommern, Mecklenburg, Holstein, &c., cf. Zedler), 
may be a diminutive of the German name Molt ; 
ig. the French name Mollet, and the English 
Mallet, probable diminutives of Mol, Mal, nick- 
names or nurse-names of Mary. 

R. 8S. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


“CaprtuLA Maone Carte” (4% 58, x. 518.)— 
Is the following the book referred to by Mr. 
Covcn ! 

“Magna Charta. Anno Incarnationis dominice mille- 
simo quingentesimo xiiij decimo sexto idibus Marcus 
(1514, duodecimo).” 

This volume has no title-page, and commences with 
acalendar of statutes, printed in red and black, 
and then a table of the heads into which some of 
them are divided, at the close of which—“ Ad 
laudem et gloriam, &c. per Richardum Pynsonum 
Regis impressorem.”’ &c. Magna Charta com- 
mences a new set of signatures: the whole volume 
has N 12. Several other legal instruments follow 
the Statutes, which are succeeded by a table of 
Contents, and another Colophon. _ Impresse in 
civitate London’ per Regis Impressorem.” (Most 
likely this is the first edition.) 

Another dated 1519, duodecimo; another, 1526, 
quarto ; another, 1527, duodecimo. 

SaML. SHAW. 

Andover. 


Famity Ipentiry (4° S. x. 329, 399, 460.)— 
The subjoined extract from the account in the 


melter, or dissolver, as to malt is generally taken = to melt, 
though from the same root as to mill) or the milled, the 
tunder, or the tunded. As for the ke, it looks like the 
Low Germ. diminutive ken, O.N. ki, our hin in mannikin, 
lambkin, &c. 

_* Hezekiel (Life of Bismarck) objects to this deriva- 
tion, because in 1203, when the name first occurs in 
records, it is called Biscopesmarck, or Bishopsmark. 








Standard of January 15th, describing the ap- 
pearance of the late Emperor Napoleon when lying 
in State, confirms what I said in my note on this 
subject, regarding the resemblance which the face 
of a corpse will sometimes assume to that of another 
member of the family to whom, in life, it bore no 
apparent likeness. The entire want of personal 
similitude between Napoleon I. and his nephew, the 
lately deceased Emperor, has always been the sub- 
ject of common remark :— 

“Those who looked yesterday upon the sight, will 
never forget the placid appearance of the commanding 
countenance, which in death bore a much stronger re- 
semblance to the later portraits of the first Emperor, 
especially to the St. Helena death-cast, than it had ever 
done before. This resemblance would have been even 
more striking, but for the moustache and imperial that 
almost hid the lips. 

H. A. Kexnepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


University oF Botoena (4 S. xi. 18.)—I 
think the schools alluded to by D.D. formed parts 
of the University, as the medical and surgical 
college does at present. I will take this opportu- 
nity of stating that Bologna (the City of Arcades) 
is most undeservedly neglected by travellers and 
strangers. The city, when I first knew it, had just 
emerged from the Pope’s jurisdiction, and was cer- 
tainly not a very desirable abode. It was extremely 
dirty ; the long arcades were dimly lighted by oil 
lamps dangling from chains; gas was unknown; 
there was no police; robberies and assassinations 
were frequent ; and the environs were infested by 
brigands. The “Sub-Alpine” Government has 
certainly changed Bologna, both in a moral and 
sanitary point of view. The city has been well 
lighted, paved, and drained. Old streets have 
given place to elegant houses and shops; and as 
regards personal security, there is not a safer resi- 
dence in all Italy. 

To the antiquary Bologna will be found most 
interesting. Its two leaning towers are curious, 
though very ugly objects. The cathedral is an 
unfinished modern edifice, and not worth the 
trouble of a visit. But a short distance from it is 
the fine old church in the great square, with its 
curious gnomon, and the very old round church, 
said to have been erected by the Templars, and 
which in its general features resembles the churches 
of Little Maplestead, Essex, and the Temple 
Church, London. The round church of Bologna 
is more curious than the English churches, and of 
arlier and ruder architecture. Bologna’s Campo 
Santo is one of the finest in Italy. Its long aisles, 
with their white marble monuments and splendid 
sculpture and statuary, make the spot look more like 
an artistic gallery than a place of sepulture. As 
these observations are intended for strangers, I will 
merely say, in conclusion, that the hotels are very 
good. VIATOR (1). 
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W. pe Lemineton anp Tuomas DE Buneay 
(4% §. xi. 53.)—The following notice, taken from 
the Bibliotheca or Catalogus Scriptorum of Conrad 
Gesner, and quoted apparently by him from Bale, 
probably refers to the second of these authors. 

“Thomas Bungey, Minorita, Anglus, Edidit Commen- 
tarios Sententiarum, li. 4; De Magia Naturali, li. 1; 
Questiones Theolog., lib. 1. Claruit 290 Bal.’ (sic., but 
leg. 1290.) Conr. Gesn. Biblioth., p. 660, fol. Tiguri, 
1574. The title of the work, De Magia Naturali, seems 
to point to a class of subjects like those in the Latin MS.” 

With regard to the first-named author, as the 
Christian name is not given, it is difficult to identify 
him, but no writer “ De Lemington” is mentioned 
in the work itself, nor in the Index of Gesner. 

Mr. Thomas Billet’s couplet,— 

“ Losse of goods grefeth me sore, 
But losse of tyme grefeth me more ;” 
is exactly the opposite to Cowper's John Gilpin, 
though one might almost think the later poet had 
seen the earlier couplet, and parodied it,— 
* So down he came ; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore ; 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more.” 


E. A. D. 


Reena Years (4" §. xi. 69.)—In the article 
on “Pope and Horace,” CCCXI. says: “It is 
matter of common knowledge that a sovereign’s 
reign begins to date from the death of the prede- 
cessor.” Is not this too broadly stated ? i have 
always understood that during a considerable 
period English sovereigns dated their reign, not 
from the death of the predecessor, but from their 
own coronation, and that Rymer, relying on this 
“common knowledge,” has misdated many of his 
Federa by a whole year. Of course this does not 
affect the main point in CCCXI.’s note, but it may 
be as well to guard against incomplete statements 
being conveyed thus incidentally. A. C. M. 


THe “ Broxen Line” (4 §, xi. 72.)—Mr. 
FURNIVALL’s note, “ That you might tell the period 
of a play by the comparative frequency or infre- 
quency of the broken line,” is true of other poets 
as well as Shakspeare. Allow me to draw your 
attention to Byron’s letter to Moore, June Ist, 1818 
(Moore’s Life, vol. iv., p. 102), alluding to the 
recently published 4th canto of Childe Harold:— 

“ From what you say about the stanzas running into 
each other—the fact is, the terza rima of the Italians 
may have led me into experiments and carelessness into 
conceit, or conceit into carelessness.” 

This last expression of the noble poet is un- 
doubtedly the correct one, and probably the case 
with Shakspeare. A few notes on this subject 
from other great poets would be very useful. 

G. LavrEeNcE GomME. 

“Tue Counsets or A Frrenp,” &c. (4% S, xi. 
76.)—These lines are in the first Lord Lyttelton’s 
Advice to a Lady. H. R. CHAMPNEY. 





“Senpinc Home” (4% S. x. 443, 455; xi. 24.)— 
It is curious that the popular use of the English 
word “send,” about which J. P. J. inquires, should 
be established as one meaning of the corresponding 
Greek wéuzrecv, which frequently signifies to escort 
or conduct on the way. From which application, 
also, we derive our word pomp. 

C. G. Prowert. 

Garrick Club. 

Tue VALUE AND Use or Books (4 §S, x. 350; 
xi. 23.)—In the beautiful description by the Bishop 
of Manchester of the value and use of books, he 
omits one, which is found in the dramatic works 
of Guilbert de Pixérécourt, who has been called 
the Shakspeare or Corneille des Boulevards, dying 
at Nancy in 1844. He says:— 

“Un livre est un ami qui ne trompe jamais.” 

The passage quoted from the Bishop’s address 
cannot fail to remind us of an equally fine descrip- 
tion of literary studies by Cicero (Arch. c. 7): 

“Nam cetere neque temporum sunt, neque ztatum 
omnium neque locorum ; hc studia adolescentiam agunt, 
senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solatium prebent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt fores, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, 
rusticantur.” 


io 


C. T. RamMaAGE. 


ALEXANDER Pore or Scortisu Descent (4 §. 
ix. 502; x. 56, 118, 320.)—Surely Bripo views 
the remark of Professor Innes in too serious a light. 
Had the poet’s christian name been John or Patrick, 
the professor might not have discovered a presump- 
tion in favour of Scotland, as against certain other 
parts of the United Kingdom. W. M. 

Edinburgh. 


Haneotne rn Carns (4 S. x. 382, 459, 525; xi. 
83.)—Notwithstanding J. K. B.’s confident belief 
that there must be abundant evidence of the practice 
of hanging criminals in chains to die of starvation, 
I doubt whether such a punishment was ever known 
to the law, and therefore, that it could not have 
been abolished by statute. SENNACHERIB suggests 
a very probable explanation as to the story of 
1805, and most likely there is no country district 
in England where a malefactor has been gibbeted 
which is without some such tale of horror; for 
this disgusting practice must have been a fruitful 
source of wild beliefs in the popular mind. 

As regards the legality of “hanging in chains” 
after execution, the statute of 25 Geo. IIL. ¢. 37, 
is, I believe, the first which recognizes the practice, 
for, before that, as Blackstone tells us, it formed 
no part of the legal judgment. The above statute 
enacts that in cases of murder, the judge, in passing 
sentence of death, may order the body of the 
prisoner, after execution, to be dissected or hung 
in chains. This act was repealed by 9 Geo. IV. 

31, but the latter re-enacted, with some slight 
alteration, the portion relating to dissection or 
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gibbeting after execution. The 2 & 3 Wm. IV. 
c. 75. abolished the practice of dissection, leaving 
it to the court to order the body of the executed 
prisoner to be hung in chains, or, as the present 


the prison. There is probably some later statute 
abolishing the practice altogether, but I cannot at 
the present moment lay my hand on it. 

E. E. STREEtT. 


H. T. Wake will, I trust, pardon me when I 
say that I do not believe a word of his “hearsay” 
story. He is welcome in return to attach as little 
credence as I do myself to one I am about to tell; 
but as both are somewhat of the nature of “ Folk- 
Lore,” the Editor will probably admit mine also. 
I have been told that after the dead body of the 
highwayman, Jerry Abershaw, had been suspended 
for some time, it became, as was probable enough, 
enormously distended by the generation of putrid 
gas, and presented a tempting target to a recruiting 
sergeant who chanced to be passing by, and dis- 
charged his musket at it. The result of the shot 
was that the horrible stench spread far and wide 
over the country, and the unlucky sergeant being 
detected, was sentenced to be broke and reduced 
tothe ranks! I heard this story long since. Let 
me add, that the tale about John Whitfield would 
have sounded better had it stated that the guard, 
and not the coachman, had administered the coup 
de grace, he, and not the driver, being supposed 
to be armed. However, whoever fired the shot 
would have clearly been guilty of murder. 

W. J. Bernuarp Situ. 

Temple. 


Isend you a print, from Dr. Chevers’s Medical 
Jurisprudence for India, in which an iron appa- 
ratus for hanging the body of a criminal “in 
chains,” now in the Asiatic Society’s Museum, 
Calcutta, is contrasted with one discovered in 
Jamaica and described in Once a Week for May, 
1866. It was popularly believed, in both cases, 
but not apparently upon sufficient evidence, that 
living persons had been suspended in these frame- 
works. Placing aside the case of Ambrose Gwin- 
nett, who said that he had revived and had 
succeeded in extricating himself after having been 
“hanged in chains,” I cannot discover any record 
of an English practice of hanging criminals alive 
except the statement by Bryan Edwards, in his 
History of Jamaica, to the effect that, in the 
negro rebellion of 1760, two Coromantyn negroes, 
who had been concerned in the massacre, were 
hung alive in irons, and were so left to perish. 

Have any other apparatuses for “ hanging in 
chains ” been preserved in our prisons or museums, 
or is an accurate draught of one of these grim 
contrivances, as used in England, in existence ? 

CALCUTTENSIS. 















practice is, to be buried within the precincts of 


While your correspondents speak of hanging in 
chains as of the last century, I have witnessed a 
case in this. Some fifty-five or more years ago, 
but less than sixty, I made my first trip to Mar- 
gate, and saw a pirate hanging in chains upon a 
gallows erected by the side of the Thames. Early 
impressions are more vivid than those of later date, 
and I can, therefore, remember that I went by a 
steamer called “The Majestic,” which I was then 
told was the first successor to the Margate hoys. 
It was growing old, and there was then a quicker 
boat working alternate days with it. I returned 
by the latter, but it grounded in the Thames, and, 
instead of seven o’clock P.m., we were landed at one 
o'clock on the following morning. Such was the 
expeditious travelling of former days. 

Wa. CHAPPELL. 


Sicen or “Tue Turee Fisues” (4 §. x. 472, 
524.) —“‘ The Three Herrings” was a well known 
public-house in Bell Yard, Fleet Street, and 
famous for its ale. W. J. Bernnarp Sir. 

Temple. 

{* The Three Herrings,” James Moxton, bookseller in 
the Strand, lived at this sign, in the reign of Charles II. 
In 1660, Lord Rich lodged at “The Three Fishes,” in 
New Street, Covent Garden.] 

“ Les Supercueries Litrérarres Dévoiikes” 
(4% §. viii. 412, 489 ; ix. 21.)}—MAaKROCHIER sug- 
gested (p. 489) that I was mistaken in calling 
“Lorrequer” a pseudonym of Charles Lever’s. I 
have always been intending to answer this, but 
procrastination is so pleasant, and time flies. The 
answer is very simple ; The Confessions of a 
Lorrequer, &c. Dublin, 1839, is the work in whic 
Lorrequer is treated by cataloguers as a pseudonym 
of Lever’s. OvprHar Hamst. 


“Owen” (4% §. x. 166, 341, 402, 439, 507.)— 
According to Williams’s Enwogion Cymru—a“ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of eminent Welshmen ”—John 
Owen, the celebrated epigrammatist, called in Latin 
Audoenus, was the third son of Thomas Owen, Esq., 
of Plasdu, in the parish of Llanarmon and county 
of Caernarvon. TORFAEN. 


“From BirKENHEAD INTO Hitsreg,” &c. (4% 
S. x. 519; xi. 43.)—A. H. mentions what he has 
heard respecting a sub-marine forest “ towards the 
westward” of Hilbree Island. I do not know about 
this, but to the East of Hilbree, on the sea-shore 
facing Meols, are to be seen at low tide very ex- 
tensive remains of an ancient forest. The boles 
and roots of huge trees were some dozen years ago 
still visible, peeping above the sand, and either 
covered with marine parasitic growths or bare and 
black with age. I have several times examined 
the site, and yet possess a piece of wood broken 
from one of the shattered trunks. W. A. S. 


Carrncorm Crrstaus (4 §, x. 225, 374, 457; 
xi. 46.)—Not a little confusion has resulted in the 
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various queries and replies as to the nature and value 
of cairngorms. They are crystals of quartz. Scottish 
specimens are so called because the Cairngorm 
Mountain, one of the highest summits of the Gram- 
pian range, has produced them from a remote 
period, although similar crystals are often found in 
other hilly districts of Scotland. The crystals are 
frequently of a wine-yellow colour, and, in error, 
are sometimes called topazes. The topaz, how- 
ever, is an entirely different mineral, and is not for 
a moment to be confounded with the cairngorm, 
which is, as I have said before, nothing but quartz. 
Very fine topazes are usually termed “ Oriental” by 
jewellers ; but the true oriental topaz is corundum, 
like the ruby and sapphire. In Scotland it has 
long been the custom among jewellers to mount 
various coloured stones for personal ornament, and 
to call them indiscriminately “ cairngorms.” Such 
stones are mostly cut from crystals of quartz (those 
that are yellow, white, smoke-brown, and amethys- 
tine, being frequently native), many of them artifi- 
cially coloured, wonderful imitations in paste or 
strass, and true topazes. There is a variety of rock 
crystal from Brazil, usually found in rolled masses 
or boulders, of a delicate and even-yellow colour, 
which is often cut and sold as topaz. It is called 
“false topaz,” and may readily be distinguished 
from the real gem by its inferior hardness, different 
specific gravity, and subdued brilliancy or want of 
play. The crystalline form of topaz is also quite 
different to that of quartz. Large and transparent 
crystals of topaz, perfect in form, without flaw, and 
of a rich golden colour, are excessively rare, and 
are very valuable indeed. Extremely fine ex- 
amples may be seen in the Mineralogical Gallery 
of the British Museum; but as even a moderately 
strong light would disperse their colour, it is 
necessary to keep the crystals in darkness, cleverly 
managed by covering each with an exact model of 
its external form. Professor Maskelyne, or his 
courteous and attentive assistant, Mr. Davies, wil- 
lingly allows visitors to inspect these treasures on 
application. 

The jewellers of Edinburgh and other places in 
Scotland frequently charge enormous prices for 
“ cairngorms,” quite out of all proportion to their 
real value as gems, that is, when they are of 
quartz. In my own cabinet of minerals, illus- 
trating quartz and its varieties, there are various 
crystals from Scotland—true cairngorms— which 
I have obtained in London at five times less cost 
than was asked me three years ago for similar 
examples in Edinburgh. The large yellow cairn- 
gorm on the box presented to the Museum of 
Geology, in Jermyn Street, is probably a cut and 
polished piece of Brazilian rock crystal of that 
colour. W. Marcrwick. 

South Kensington Museum. 

Sxutt Superstitions (4 S. x. 183, 436, 509; 
xi, 25, 64.)—Roby, in his Traditions of Lancashire, 













A 
mentions one at Rufford; 
and at Wrightington, no great distance from Rufford, 


has one about a “skull house” at Worseley. 
correspondent (p. 25) 
there is another. There is an impression that if 
removed they come back, and harm of some sort 
follows, but I never heard whose skulls they were 


supposed to be. P. P. 
ACTORS WHO HAVE DIED ON THE STAGE (4"§, 
xi. 14, 63.)—If Mr. Yarpey turns to the Percy 


Anecdotes, he will find the actor’s name which he 
could not remember. The following is the version 
of the death there given :— 

“In October, 1758, Mr. Paterson, an actor long 
attached to the Norwich company, was performing the 
Duke, in Measure for Measure, which he played in a 
masterly style. Mr. Moody was the Claudio, and, in the 
third act, where the Duke, asthe Friar, was preparing 
Claudio for execution next morning, Paterson had no 
sooner spoke these words, 

* Reason thus with life : 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep : a breath thou art ;” 
than he dropt into Mr. Moody’s arms, and died instantly. 
He was interred at Bury St. Edmunds, and on his tomb- 
stone his last words, as above, are engraved.” 

Other instances of remarkable deaths on the 
stage will be found in the same little work, which 
used to amuse many of us in our boyhood. 

Tuomas Harper. 

Mercury Office, Cheltenham. 


To the best of my recollection, one of the best 
comedians that England ever saw, Harry Wood- 
ward, died from the effects of an injury which he 
met with on the stage in the last century. He had 
been enacting the part of Scrub, and leaping from 
a table, sustained injuries from the effects of which 
he never recovered. Harry was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, and was one of the great 
stars of his day as a comic actor for nearly fifty 
years. 

Another celebrated performer who met with 
death, on account of her dress taking fire on the 
stage, was Miss Clara Vestris Webster, whilst act- 
ing at Drury Lane Theatre in the Revolt of the 
Harem. This fatal accident occurred, I think, in 
1843 or 1844. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Masor Joun Wank, circa 1651 (4" §. ix. 119, 
286; xi. 66.)—James Chaloner, the regicide, in his 
Short Treatise of the Isle of Man, dedicated Dee. 1, 
1653, to Thomas, Lord Fairfax, states (p. 16), that 
Major Wade was then “ lieutenant or governor” of 
the island. G. M. T. 


Bust or Nett Gwyn (4° S. x. 392; xi. 24.)— 
Portraits of Nell Gwyn and Charles II., modelled 
in wax, are part of the ornaments, chiefly bead- 
work, surrounding Nell’s looking-glass, which is 
now in the Brighton Museum, and is the property 
of Sir Charles Dick, who was until lately the 
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Curator of the Museum. The glass is figured and 

described in a book entitled, Ten Thousand Won- 

derful Things, Marvellous, Rare, Quaint, and 

Curious, p. 237 (Routledge). Jno. A. Fow.er. 
Brighton. 


Sim Tuomas Srantey (4 §. ix. 281, 373; xi. 
67.)—In Debrett’s Peerage (1828), vol. ii., p. 740, 
it is stated that “ George Monck, Esq., m. 1673, 
Sarah, da. of Sir Thomas Stanley, of Grange 
Gorman, and had issue 7 sons.” Y. 8S. M. is right, 
if I mistake not, in thinking that “Sir Thomas 
Stanley was only a knight, and not a baronet.” 

’ ABHBA. 


“ HorgseL” (4% §. xi. 75.)—I have not Swin- 
purne’s poem at hand ; but, doubtless, Horsel is the 
Horselberg (situated between Eisenach and Gotha) 
wherein Venus, deposed by Christianity from 
Goddess to Fiend, holds her court. As for the 
etymology, a popular derivation is “ Hore, die Seele,” 
“Hark, the Souls!” from the notion that the 
cavern of the Horselloch was an entrance into 
Purgatory. This derivation, however, must be 
taken for what it is worth. 

The legend of Tannhauser, the minnesinger, has 
made the Horselberg famous; and his seduction 
by the she-fiend and subsequent penitence have 
been narrated many times in poem and story. In 
1861 (I think) an English poem was published 
called Tannhduser, or the Battle of the Bards, by 
Neville Temple and Edward Trevor. Who were 
the poets? I remember Owen Meredith was 
supposed to be one of them, at the time. 

Joun AppIs. 

Rustington, Littlehampton. 





HMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Old Court Life in France. By Frances Elliot. 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

In these two volumes, Mrs. Elliot has turned to good 
account her studies of French memoir-history. In the 
course of those studies she has found “not only admir- 
able out-looks over general events, but details of language. 
character, dress, and manner not to be found elsewhere.” 
These she has turned to excellent purpose, in a series 
of French historical pictures, in which Mrs. Elliot has 
illustrated portions of the times of both Valois and 
Bourbon. ‘The periods referred to were marked by as 
many disasters as triumphs. The heroes of those days 
look very poor creatures now, and the heroines were 
really “no better than they should be.” The dramatic 
spirit of these volumes is sure to make them popular 
with readers who cannot forgive dullness, hou, as in 
the case of the great Essayist, there may be some special 
design therein. 


Life and Remains of John Clare, the Northamptonshire 
Peasant Poe. By J. L. Cherry. (London, Warne; 
Northampton, Taylor. ) 

Just fourscore years have elapsed since the birth of the 

Northamptonshire Peasant Poet, who, at the age of 





twenty-seven, published his first poems, descriptive of 
rural life and scenery. Other poems followed, by which 
poor Clare acquired fame, but not fortune. He failed 
in his battle of life, and his last refuge was a lunatic 
asylum, where he died in 1864, at the age of seventy-one. 
Mr. Cherry has written a sympathetic memoir, and has 
edited the “remains” with care. The poems, selected 
from many written by Clare during his long confine- 
ment, are very remarkable, especially one addressed 
“To the Lark,” which thus begins :— 
“ Bird of the morn, 
When roseate clouds begin 
To show the opening dawn, 
Thou gladly sing’st it in, 
And o’er the sweet green fields and happy vales, 
Thy a song is heard mixt with the morning 
gales.” 


Old and New London. No. II. (Cassell & Co.) 
Mr. Tuornsury continues his narrative of the history, 
people, and places of London, with great spirit. This 
number is what second numbers should always be, supe- 
rior to the first. It bristles and glitters, by turns, with 
anecdotes, and it is profusely illustrated by portraits, 
views of places, and imaginary scenes of social or histo- 
rical circumstances. The reader is chiefly in Fleet 
Street and its tributaries, ground so heaped up (so to 
speak} with incident, that Mr. Thornbury will hardly 
be able to get away from it in a hurry. We may add 
that contemporary epigrams increase the value of the 
social illustrations. How exquisite is the flattering 
couplet on Bishop Hoadley, written as a peace-offering, 
by Steele: 

“ Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 
All faults he pardons though he none commits.” 


Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston. By 
Samuel A. Drake. (Boston, U.S., Usgood; London, 
Triibner. ) 

THERE are thousands of English people who have never 

seen (and are not likely ever to see) the interesting 

capital of Massachusetts, to whom, however, this volume 
will recommend itself, for many reasons. If we can 
never think of an American as a foreigner, nor of Ame- 
rican cities but as, in some sort, cities of Englishmen, 
Boston is especially dear to us, as most English of all the 
transatlantic capitals. Reading Mr. Drake's well written 
and richly illustrated volume is like reading the record 
of the sayings and doings of our kinsmen long since 
passed away. The famous “ Tea Party” separated them 
from the old family, but the descendants on both sides 
are kinsmen still. Among what are called “ American- 
isms,” we find the term of “ editorial and reporterial 
enterprizes,” in reference to the press; and we hear of 

a certain Captain being “ court-martialled.”. Many 

examples of making past-participles out of nouns occur 

in Walpole. He speaks, for instance, of one person 
having been impertinenced by another. 


Tue Tai Sei Shimbum, or Great Western News, is the 
title of a Japanese illustrated paper, established in London 
under the joint editorship of a Japanese resident in 
London, and Professor Summers, of King’s College. 
It will contain chiefly “ Notes’ made by native Japanese, 
on all that passes before them in Europe with the 
results of their experience. “To see oursel’s as ithers 
see us” will be realized in this paper in quite an unex- 
pected way. 


A County History of Aberdeenshire is in preparation 
by Mr. Alexander Smith, in conjunction with others 
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<p 4" with its families, resources, and antiquities, 
will be published in the summer by Mr. Smith, of 
ibwien, and Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: 
Svuarees’s History or Dunnam. Vol, IV. 
Bramoacetiz House. 

Berron’s Cusistmas ANNUAL, 
Wanted by J. C. Hotten, 7 


Large or small paper. 


1872. 


74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 


Maseae’s Tracts. 3 vols. 1815. 
Wanted by S. R. Townshend Mayer, Sheendale, Richmond, Surrey. 


args ure (Sir John), Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. 4to. 
a 


rt1II. Edinburgh, 1788 
W. Wiiserronce’s Lire. Vol. I. First Edition, in 5 
Murray. 
Macacuay'’s Essays. Vol. Il. of 2 vols. London, 1859. 
McDonrwett’s Dictionary or Qvorations from the 
In Three Parts, 1835. 2nd Edition. Whittaker. 
yme. 


Wanted by W. D. Christie, Esq., 32, Dorset Square, N.W. 


vols. 1838. 


British Poets. 
Wanted Part LI. 


Prancné’s Heratpay Founpep on Facts. 
Lower’s Curtositizs or Heratpry, 
Movute’s Heracpry or Fisu 
Seton's Law anv Practice or Heratpry 1x Scor.anpd 
Eaavy Scortisn Seas, 
Wanied by W. H. Stevenson, Drypool House, Hedon Road, Hull. 


Notices tao Corresponvents. 


H, B, C.—“ Ope ratic Pamphlets” 
R. C. A. P. 


next week. 

This differc nee of quantity has long been 
——, ** Helena, meretriz,” has the penultimate 
short, but Helena, the canonized saint, has the penul- 
timate eg a rule which follows the names of places 
which are called after her. 

A Sunscriser.—Closterman, the artist, was a German; 
born in 1656. At the age of twenty-one he came to Eng- 
land, and worked for Riley, on whose death Closterman 
succeeded to a good share of Riley's business; but the 
Englishman was far the better artist. Closterman lived 
in the north-west corner of Covent Garden, now Richard- 
son’s (or rather Clun’s) Hotel; a house familiarly known 
as the Hotel Cluny. 

L. 8. T.— Your query may be answered in the following 
quotations :-— 

“ No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But Winter, ling’ring, chills the lap of May.” 
Goldsmith’s Traveller. 
“ And Winter, slumb'ring in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring.” 
Coleridge, Work without Hope. 

The paper on Nixon shall be inserted at the earliest 
opportunity, 

It may be as well to state that the articles attributed, in 
the last Index, to Maclean (J.), are the contributions of 
Sir John Maclean. 

R. 8. T.—The degrees alluded to were not unfreque nly 
conferred. In the Obituary (Gent. Mag.) for 1751, 
chronicled the death of “Christina Rocatti,” a celebrated 
Italian virtuosa, Doctress in Philosophy in the University 
of Bologna. 

A Srupent should consult his tutor, or, what is better, 
construe the easy sentence by himself. 





Guy S.—Dr. James died in 1776. Sylvanus Urban 
describes him “of Bruton Street, author of The Medical 
Dictionary, and inventor of the celebrated powder for 
Severs.” 

VERINIQUE.— 

“« Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soften rocks or bend a knotted oak.” 
Congreve’s Mourning Bride, Act i. Scene 1, 

OLD Boy. The price of admission at Ranelagh Gar- 
dens, 1777, was half-a- rown, for % chich tea and coffee were 
given. 

“Kew.”—Misquoted. What Walpole said was this: 
“ There never was a Duke of Beaufort that made it worth 
inquiring which Duke it was.”—To Lady Ossory, Fe.1, 
1787. 

M.—The story is very old which tells of tipsy Suett, the 
actor, remarking, on being wet through, that he was not 
Suett, but dripping. 

Epwarp Murray (4*" S. x. 15.)—Y. M. recommends 
E. C. M. to write full particulars to the = James Peed, 

Rector of Wexford. If Mr. Murray was not buried 
the churchyard of St. Iberius, Mr. Peed may suggest other 
localities. 

HeRMENTRUDE.— We think that you will find that 
Henry IV. was born (at Bolingbroke) in 1366. 

D. C. E.wes.—A Correspondent suggests that you must 
want the “ History of Ecton, Northamptonshire,” aot 
Yorkshire. 

N. H. R.—A Correspondent writes that the tombstone 
referred to by you, p. 74, “is not in the ch irchyard, but 
in the ch urch of Conwa ys near the chancel.” 

J. P. Eanwaker.— Harper Moarars writes : 
coLL Famity (4 S. ix. 280, 435), Richard Secoll, B.A, 
Fellow of New College. ri ventory, 25 Sept., 1577. Se 
p. 54, Griffiths’s Index to Wills proved in University of 
Oxford.” 

Viattans.— The Rev. E. Tew writes, with reference to 
our forme r reply, p- 87, “ that the passage ill be Sound 
in De Anima, c. lxvii.” 

Oxoytensis.— For papers on the ” udston 
vide “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. vili. 368, 462; ix. 20, 102. 

R. M.—A refe rence to our Eadeon « w wilt prove how vain 
is the endeavour to trace the authorship of the line in 
question. 

Mipza.—Have you 
number, p- 100? 

vet, substanse of your short note will be found 
in 4" 8 216. This reference has escaped your notice. 

ACHE. “Shirley's Contention of Ajax and Ulysse, 
scene iii. 

“ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

Exrata—P. 72, for “this critical edition of Shak- 
speare,” read “ the critical edition’ ’; for “tested criti- 
cism ” read “ textual criticism. 


Monolith, 


seen the papers in our last weeks 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand. 
London, W.C 
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